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IS Grace of Canterbury may congratulate himself 
H that his Christmas letter on the response to the Lam- 


beth appeal for the reunion of Christendom has, by 
the searchings of heart and the animated discussions it pro- 
voked, brought out into clearer prominence the consistent 
-and unchanging attitude of the Catholic Church towards all 
the other ecclesiastical bodies which claim the name of 
Christian. To that extent his masterly summary of the situa- 
tion has served the cause he advocates. The Catholic knows 
the doctrine of the Church concerning herself for it is an 
essential part of his faith—her unity in belief, worship and 
government which excludes all uncertainty, inconsistency, 
contradiction: her unicity which repudiates the very possi- 
bility of a Church of Christ which is not within her fold: 
her infallibility which connotes unchangeability of doctrine: 
her indefectibility which prevents any cessation of her wit- 
ness to truth and any development in doctrine or constitu- 
tion contrary to the mind of Christ. And at their origin the 
various sects which broke away from her understood, whilst 
they rejected, these claims. But, after four centuries of 
separation, and accustomed as they are to their own vague and 
shifting doctrinal standards, many of them find it hard to 
appreciate the Catholic idea of the Church. The genuine 
Protestants who still preserve something of the Elizabethan 
tradition, the Modernists who have frankly abandoned the 
supernatural, realize more or less clearly that Catholicism is 
radically opposed to their views, but people who have learnt 
their history from Anglican sources, and, under Anglican 
tutelage, are accustomed to regard the most contradictory 
doctrines as different “ points of view” or “ degrees of em- 
phasis,”’ have -great difficulty in understanding that “Rome” 
cannot mitigate in the slightest her proclamation of God's 
truth or admit the existence of other Churches than herself, 
entitled to negotiate with her as “sisters’’ or “daughters,” 
since to do so would be to un-Church herself, to deny her 
infallibility as God’s mouthpiece, and her indefectibility as 
the Spouse of the Living Christ. 
It is precisely on that account that careful and instructed 
Catholics refuse to talk of “reunion.” The word might 
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have been applied to the return as individuals of the six- 
teenth century apostates from the unity of Catholicism, but 
not to the sects which they formed outside the fold, for those 
bodies never belonged to the Church. It was not the 
Church of England that apostatized in Elizabeth’s reign; her 
Bishops fought in Parliament the three heretical Acts which 
effected the Elizabethan settlement; all save Kitchen of 
Llandaff, ‘the shame and reproach of his See,” were de- 
prived in consequence, and, according to Gasquet,! out of 
9,400 beneficed clergymen, only 806 took the oath of 
Supremacy: the rest were gradually superseded by heretics 
or their benefices left vacant. Elizabeth’s Church was 
thus apostate from the first and had never part or lot with 
the Church of Christ, which persisted in the persons of the 
faithful recusants, scattered, disorganized, and persecuted for 
many centuries, but gloriously maintaining the whole Catho- 
lic faith, in spite of dungeon, fire and sword. Accordingly, 
there could never be any question of “reuniting” a schismatic 
Church with the Holy See, as was done under Queen Mary, 
for there was no schism, properly so called, in Elizabeth’s 
reign, but only a widespread and lamentable apostasy of 
individuals. Still less, therefore, can one consider the 
modern descendant of Elizabeth’s State Church as forming 
in any true sense a Church at all. It consists of a civil 
institution which, were the State framework that supports 
and fetters it once dissolved, would split up into a dozen 
contradictory sects. It has no bond of cohesion save the 
external one of State institution and the legal possession 
of the ecclesiastical property of the Church whose place and 
functions it has tried to usurp. 

That being the historical Catholic view of the Anglican 
Establishment, necessitated at once by the facts of the case 
and the Church’s teaching about her own character, it is 
strange how the idea of “reunion” has clouded the minds of 
certain Catholics in successive generations. It is natural 
for Anglicans, brought up in their tradition and with no clear 
notion of the unity and unicity belonging essentially to the 
Church, to speak of the “reunion” of bodies which bear a 
certain superficial resemblance to each other. They cannot 
be blamed for not easily realizing that in Catholic teach- 
ing they are merely like other wanderers outside the Fold, 


* A Short History of the Catholic Church in England, p. 11. 
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united to God if haply they possess supernatural charity, 
but without share in that visible Church which Christ founded 
and commissioned ; that accordingly their Establishment can- 
not negotiate, as some of them claim to do, with the Church 
of Christ on an equal footing : that there is no common ground 
possible between a national institution, whose unity such as 
it is is merely national, and a supernatural body independent 
of political support, transcending all racial differences, exact- 
ing obedience through conscience, claiming universal juris- 
diction. Were Anglicanism the creed of the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world and co-extensive with it, and the Catho- 
lic Church shrunk back again to the Mediterranean littoral, 
the same difference would exist. ‘‘ Corporate Reunion”’ is a 
chimera born of a misreading of history and an ignorance 
of theology. 

Yet the idea has, as we have said, captivated many minds. 
Even if we go no further back than the middle of last cen- 
tury we find several associations, some now obsolete, some 
still extant, which were founded to heal the disastrous breach 
of the Reformation on those lines. The names of Father 
Spencer and Mr. Phillips de Lisle, both zealous converts, are 
connected with the “Association for Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom,” which was a league of prayer with a periodical 
of its own, founded in 1857 in co-operation with the well- 
known Anglican, Dr. G. F. Lee, who was in fact its director. 
This Association came to grief, as far as Catholics were con- 
cerned, precisely on the point which we have been discuss- 
ing—the presupposition on the Anglican side, which Catho- 
lics appeared to tolerate, that the Church de facto is divided 
and to that extent has lost the divine assistance. In 1864 
the Hoiy Office forbade Catholics to countenance this heresy 
by belonging to the Association, and Archbishop Manning 
issued a celebrated Pastoral on the “ Reunion of Christen- 
dom,” which states plainly the unchanging doctrine of the 
Church on the subject. This is a statement well worth re- 
reading and studying: in fact, no one can fruitfully take 
part in this discussion, for or against the Catholic claim, 
unless he has mastered the treatise De Ecclesia Christi, to 
be found in every theological text-book. 

How little Dr. Lee grasped the Catholic position is shown 
by his founding, in conjunction with two other Anglican 
clergymen, who like himself were supposed to have received 
clandestine yet valid Episcopal ordination, in 1877, the 
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“Order of Corporate Reunion.”” The idea of these men seems 
to have been that by embracing the whole Catholic faith and 
securing valid orders they could change the Anglican Church 
from an heretical into a merely schismatic body, and there- 
fore render it capable of being united corporally with East 
and West. A perusal of their journal, 7he Reunion Maga- 
zine, reveals a strange medley of Catholicism and Protest- 
antism—the latter shown in the principle of private judg- 
ment, which unconsciously swayed them from first to last. 
The “Order of Corporate Reunion” never gained members 
or influence, and we believe that its promoters were recon- 
ciled with the Church, individually, before their death. 
There are other societies, such as the “Society of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury,” which aim at rapprochement by 
means of friendly discussion, and the ‘“Arch-Confraternity 
of Our Lady of Compassion for the Return of Engiand to 
the Catholic Faith,’’ which was founded by Leo XIII. in 
1897, and was extended by Pius X. in 1911 to embrace the 
whole English-speaking world. These are wholly admirable 
products of the growing zeal for Christian Unity for which 
it behoves Catholics more than all others to work and pray. 
But a prime requisite for successful effort is a clear under- 
standing of all the relevant facts, and it is no kindness to 
non-Catholic bodies to disguise from them how they are 
necessarily regarded in the light of the Catholic Faith. 
Why the Catholic attitude should need constant restate- 
ment is not due to any possible doubt or ambiguity concern- 
ing it. It is to be found in all dogmatic treatises in whatever 
part of the world they originate: it is the same now as |it 
always was: it was expounded to the first Anglicans by Catho- 
lic doctors as now it is expounded to the moderns. That 
even so it is not understood is shown by many commentators 
on the Archbishop’s letter. That when understood it is con- 
demned and repudiated by non-Catholics of every brand is 
what one would naturally expect. They are what they are 
because their ancestors rejected it, and if sincere in their 
own beliefs they must necessarily oppose ours. But why 
Catholics should be accused of want of zeal and charity be- 
cause they declare their unchangeable position, and why non- 
Catholics should not face it instead of pretending it is other- 
wise or hoping it may change, remains a cause of wonder. 
It may be presumed that the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines 
agreed to the conversations which Lord Halifax requested, 
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in order to state for the hundredth time the impossibility, 
of an infallible Church being wrong on a point so essential 
to faith as her own character and claims. It was a charity 
to set the truth before one who has sought it so long and so 
earnestly—and so unsuccessfully. It will be something 
gained if it at last becomes clear to advanced Anglicans 
that their Church is considered by Catholics, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Belgium, France and everywhere else, as an 
heretical body which originated outside the Fold, has never 
been united with Rome and has no sound claim to be a 
Church at all. 

Nevertheless, the unfortunate inclusion of the well-known 
Abbé Portal amongst the Catholic interlocutors at Malines 
does not, we confess, make us hopeful of this result, for quite 
recently, as we have had occasion to note,! the Abbé, who has 
apparently learnt nothing since 1896, wrote the following 
preposterous words about the Anglican Church: “Elle est 
du patriarcat d’Occident: elle est fille de Rome. Rien ne 
peut détruire cette filiation ni ce caractére."’* It is not only 
Lord Halifax, it would seem, that needs instruction in the 
facts of English ecclesiastical history and in the implica- 
tions of the Catholic Faith. It would be discourteous to 
imagine that his Eminence of Malines has not an adequate 
grasp of the whole historical case, just as one does not need 
his noble Pastoral on the Papacy as proof of his mastery 
of Catholic doctrine, but when so well informed a prelate 
as Mgr. Batiffol could speak of the three Anglicans present 
at the first and second conferences as those “ best qualified 
to represent their Church officially,’’ whereas they only repre- 
sented, and that not “officially,” a section of a section of that 
Church, and uses words which imply, not want of power, but 
want of will on the part of the Holy See to “make tcon- 
cessions,""* we are not very sanguine even about a better 
understanding of the Catholic position. The Archbishop 
tells us that he assured himself that the Holy See had know- 
ledge of these “‘conversations”’; but they are no more official 
on the Catholic side than on the Anglican, and no judgment 


* Tne Montu, Nov. 1923, p. 460. 

* See Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Oct. 1923. 

3 £.g., “‘ It is no less clear that the Holy See does not seem disposed to reply 
to any advance that would not be a complete and loyal submission.” Again, 
“We are none of us ready to make to one another any possible concessions.” 
We must confess that we have not seen the originals of these extracts which 
appeared in the December Revue de Genéve: it may well be that in French 
the phrases are less open to exception. 
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can be expected from Rome as a result. Indeed, it would 
be absurd to suppose that the Holy See would make any 
further pronouncement on the question of union with Ang- 
licanism without having previously consulted the authorities 
of the Church in England. 

However, whatever be the result in regard to those im- 
mediately concerned at Malines, we cannot doubt that the 
upshot of the discussion in press and on platform will be 
a better understanding of the nature of Christ’s Church as 
taught in Catholic theology, and a final recognition of the 
impossibility of “corporate reunion’’ with Rome. Gener- 
ally speaking, the first movement towards conversion to the 
Faith arises from the spectacle of religious divisions and a 
keen recognition of the fact that the Founder of Christianity 
wanted and prayed for union amongst Christians. Yet, out- 
side the Catholic Church disunion has flourished so long and 
has seemed so incurable that men have come to make a merit 
of it. “Aspects of truth,’”’ “schools of thought,” “ healthy 
diversity,” “different contributions to the common store,” 
“comprehension not compromise ’’—a thousand phrases have 
been invented to gloze over the fact that, 2,000 years after 
the Incarnate Truth came to reveal God to mankind, some 
men claiming to be Christians are still disagreed as to what 
He taught, are still groping for revealed truth as if He had 
not come at all. It is even urged that God allows error to 
abound in order to try the intellect, just as He permits the 
prevalence of moral evil so as to test the will. And there 
are many who despair of unity or who frankly don’t want 
it—a frame of mind conspicuous amongst spokesmen of the 
Free Churches. Perhaps the traditional Protestant view of 
union with Rome is most clearly expressed in the following 
resolution, lately passed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Church League: 


That so long as the Church of Rome continues to hold the 
erroneous and unscriptural doctrines against which the Church 
of England bears witness in the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Book of Common Prayer, union with her is both impossible 
and undesirable; and the Executive Committee of the National 
Church League desires to record its emphatic protest against 
any negotiations which ignore the necessity for a complete refor- 
mation in the Roman Church as an essential preliminary to any 
consideration of the question of reunion. 


We trust that our foreign brethren in France and Belgium 
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and Italy will take note of typical declarations of this sort: 
it will save them from being deceived by the well-meant 
but somewhat disingenuous statements of the Anglican posi- 
tion put before them by “Anglo-Catholics.” It will show 
them that Anglicanism is not a Church but a confederation 
of sects, which has to provide “alternative uses”’ in its wor- 
ship in order to provide for contradictory beliefs amongst 
its members. It will prevent a vast waste of effort, and guide 
zeal for the Faith into the only profitable channel—that of 
careful and patient exposition of the Catholic belief, show- 
ing that is not erroneous or unscriptural. They will then 
have to face the reproach that falls on us. According to 
the Bishop of Gloucester, who is a sort of High Church 
latitudinarian, but, when it comes to the Pope, as bitter a 
Protestant as Mr. John Kensit, Catholic theologians in this 
country possibly do not know “with what contempt their 
intellectual ignorance and their narrow views are looked upon 
by many of the leading Roman Catholics on the Continent.”" 
“Whenever there is any danger of reunion,”’ continued the 
Bishop, these English Catholics “take the opportunity to 
stir up strife.” All this abuse, note, simply because we try 
to share our more intimate knowledge of religious condi- 
tions here with our co-religionists elsewhere, who simply can- 
not realize the amazing Anglican faculty of ignoring incon- 
venient facts and seeing things only as they would like them 
to be. It would be with considerable difficulty, for instance, 
that the Latin intellect could be brought to see anything but 
a joke in the suggestion put forward with all seriousness by 
an Anglican in Zhe Challenge as a method by which “the 
doctrinai differences between Rome and Canterbury’’ may 
eventually be reconciled: 


I would suggest [says Mr. R. Ellis Roberts*] that there is 
hope here to be found in the very confusion of the English 
Church. If it be possible for those who worship at St. Mary’s, 
Graham Street, or All Saints’, or St. Alban’s [well-known “high” 
churches], to remain without a sense of unreality in the same 
communion as those who worship at All Soul’s, Langham 
Place, and St. Paul’s, Onslow Square [low or evangelical 
churches], is it not possible that we shall, by God's grace, dis- 
cover some mode of charitable truth that will enable us, of the 
Church of England, to symbolize with [sic] the Churches of 


* Sermon in Gloucester Cathedral, Dec. goth, 1923. 
* The Challenge, Jan. 4th. Italics ours. 
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France, Spain, Austria, Italy, and the venerable Patriarchal See 
of Western Christendom? 


Without pretending to understand the precise meaning of 
“‘to symbolize with” in the above extract, is not this in effect 
an invitation to Anglicans to look upon the Catholic Church 
as just one more “school of thought’ and not to worry about 
contradictions in dogma? Apparently it is possible for 
High Church and Low to remain in the same communion 
without a sense of unreality, and it is precisely this strange 
mentality that some foreign Catholics find incredible. Let 
us hope that they will now learn to argue ab esse ad posse. 

For those who still retain belief in the Principle of Con- 
tradiction as one of the postulates of rational thought, it has 
always been obvious that unity of faith and worship can only 
be secured by obedience to a competent authority. Faith 
mainly concerns supernatural truth which cannot adequately 
be reached by reason alone; on the other hand, the adhesion 
of the intellect cannot rightly be claimed unless the teach- 
ing authority is guaranteed against error. The marvellous 
visible unity of the Catholic Church, the City set upon a 
Hill, which has grown with her growth and which she can 
never lose, is maintained by her supernatural endowment of 
infallibility: she teaches like her Master with authority, be- 
cause His Spirit guides her into all truth. The spectacle 
of the non-Catholic religious world shows us that there can 
be no unity without this principle of unity. Consequently, 
if the sects are to join the Church, they must reject the prin- 
ciple—the autonomy of human reason—which now separates 
them from her. Thus the so-called intransigence of Rome 
is simply the exercise of common sense, the application of 
necessary means to a desired end. No one can belong to her 
who does not believe that God established an infallible 
Church to teach and rule mankind in spiritual matters to 
the end of time, and that she is that Church. That is the 
preliminary condition for union with her. No “mode of 
charitable truth’’ can evade it. We should be neither true 
nor charitable, were we not importune, opportune to pro- 
claim it. 

We do not know whether the Malines “conversations” will 


* We may recall the advice which the ever-courteous Newman once wrote to 
the ever-vacillating Pusey—‘ The Roman Communion is either the Church 
or it is not: if it is not, don’t seek to join it: if it is, don’t bargain with it: 
beggars must not be choosers " (July 21, 1867). 
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be resumed, but if they are they can only concern those en- 
gaged in them. The Catholic world knows they must be 
futile, since the Catholic position is clear and admits of no 
modification. The Protestant world as such will have none 
of them, for opposition to Rome is the one permanent bond 
of the sects that compose it. The able message of the Ang- 
lican primate itself proclaims the inevitable barrenness of 
the Lambeth appeal for unity. Any approach to Catholic- 
ism portends the rejection of the principle of private judg- 
ment and calls forth strident opposition from Protestants, 
Established or Free: whilst that very principle itself must 
needs perpetuate the sects which are its natural fruit. The 
Orthodox East, deprived of State support and devoid of any 
internal bond of union, is breaking up under our eyes and is 
in as chaotic a condition as Anglicanism itself. Neither East 
nor West can find unity and healing save in allegiance to 
the Church which is universal: The sects cannot unite in 
faith amongst themselves for they have nothing but fallible 
and ineffective human reason to tell them what is true:- nor 
can they unite with Rome, for they will not accept the prin- 
ciple of authority which is necessary to create unity. Only 
in the Catholic Church are Christ’s prayer and promise 
fulfilled. 

Nothing could more fittingly close these remarks than a 
quotation from Cardinal Mercier’s Pastoral on the accession 
of Pius XI., for they give us a guarantee that from one 
quarter at least the Anglican delegates have heard the truth. 


The efforts towards the union of the separated Churches re- 
main barren, because they aim at peace without acknowledging 
the supreme authority of that Head who alone can create and 
maintain it. He alone will be able to restore order who has re- 
ceived the divine commission to confirm all his brethren in the 
Faith. 


No one even claims to have received this commission save 
the Patriarch of the West who is also the Head of the 
Universal Church. 

J. KEATING. 











HOW TO READ THE ‘GRAMMAR 
OF ASSENT” 


CCORDING to outward appearances the Grammar 
A’ Assent is one of the most obscure books that has 
ever been written, Distinguished philosophers have 
been known openly to avow that they could make nothing 
of it, and, without being quite so outspoken, its critics as 
a rule betray the same sense of its obscurity by the eager- 
ness with which they fasten upon irrelevant side-issues when 
discussing it, or by the vague, non-committal character of 
their utterances. The present paper has been written under 
the persuasion that this obscurity can be explained, and by 
being explained in great measure dispelled. It is the old 
story of readers unable to get into touch with their author 
because their minds are moving in one circle of ideas and 
his in another. The subject of the Grammar is a familiar 
one—certainty or assent, and how it is arrived at—but the 
lines on which the author approaches it were entirely, 
his own. His readers are not prepared for origin- 
ality on so large a scale. They cannot conceive that there 
is scope for it. Some freshness in handling the details of 
old controversies is the utmost they expect. In conse- 
quence, they open the book with their minds made up that 
they are being invited to follow beaten tracks over which 
they have journeyed times out of number before, and on to 
these they keep, persistently if unconsciously, trying to 
edge the author, instead of letting him take the lead: with 
the result that they are from first to last at cross purposes 
with him. We shall first call attention to what seems to be 
the primary purpose of the Grammar, and then touch briefly 
on three of its most.original and characteristic features, viz. : 
1) The distinction between Informal and Natural 
Inference. 
2) The distinction between Inference and Assent. 
3) The Illative Sense. 
Certainty or Assent is the subject of the Grammar. It is 
a many-sided one. The first thing to discover is the parti- 
cular point of view from which the author approaches it. 
The modern reader, if asked to accost the problem of 
Certainty, will expect to be taken to the root of the matter. 
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To him it is a question of the validity of the first principles 
of knowledge from which all processes of reasoning must 
start. In the Grammar the first principles of knowledge are, 
for reasons which are stated very concisely, treated as be- 
ing beyond the reach of doubt. 

But there is another aspect of the question of Certainty 
which would naturally appeal much more strongly to New- 
man, born, as he was, at the very beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. A man may be quite indifferent to questions 
concerning the first principles of knowledge, perhaps only 
just aware that they have ever been raised, and yet be deeply 
impressed by the contrast between mathematical proof and 
the kinds of proof which have to be used in the Courts of 
Law, historical inquiries and, speaking generally, in the 
ordinary commerce of life. 

In reading writers of the eighteenth century and of the 
very early nineteenth century, we must remember that mathe- 
matics, together with the classics, formed the staple of their 
education, and that they came into contact with science mainly 
through mixed mathematics (e.g., in Newton’s Principia). 
Naturally, then, when they philosophized upon evidence, 
mathematical proof bulked large in their imagination. It 
was a kind of commonplace with them that a too exclusive 
devotion to mathematics was likely to predispose the mind 
towards scepticism. They seem to have employed the terms 
“Mathematical proof ”’ and “ Scientific proof " as synonyms. 
This was apparently Newman’s custom, and, so far as we 
can trust our memory, that of his younger contemporary, Dr. 
Ward. If Newman had been born in 1831 instead of 1801, 
“ Scientific proof” would probably have meant for him 
scientific induction. The question, then, of Certainty in the 
form which would have been most obvious to the men of his 
generation, may be put thus: “ Can we be certain, absolutely 
and without reserve, of anything which we neither perceive 
with our senses, nor can prove mathematically?” The easiest 
answer is, “ Certain, in the strictest sense of the word, we 
cannot be. We must put up with the highest probability, 
and call it practical or moral certainty.”1 This way of 
speaking is plausible, and labour-saving, for it slams the door 

* Can anything be more unreal than the following, taken from South’s 
Sermons. ‘‘ No man who hath first trafficked into a foreign country hath any 
scientific evidence that there is such a country, but by report which can pro- 


duce no more than high probability, and such as there can be no reason to except 
against?” 
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on a host of troublesome and intricate questions. But it is 
a case of “ Unreal Words” and “ Profession without Prac- 
tice.” We are certain, and have not the least intention of 
curbing our natural propensity to be certain, concerning 
numbers of matters about which we have neither ocular nor 
mathematical demonstration. What is the use of my affect- 
ing to be a shade less assured of the existence of Mount 
Everest, which I have never seen and know only by report, 
than I am of that of the Malvern Hills, which I perhaps 
clambered up last summer? or of my pretending to be more 
confident that the angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle 
are equal, than I am of even such a remote event as the assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar? I am certain of the historical 
fact without any misgiving (unless I choose to fabricate a 
technical or artificial doubt to square with an @ Priori 
theory which does not in its turn square with reality), just 
as I am of the geometrical fact. I am simply certain :of 
both, and certainty, as is again and again insisted upon in 
the Grammar, gué@ certainty, does not admit of degrees. 

There are many points of view from which mathematical 
proof, which is deductive, and the kinds of proof, usually 
inductive, which are employed in concrete matters, may be 
contrasted. Thus, to take a single example, Newman com- 
pares the former to an iron bar, the latter to a cable. “An 
iron bar represents mathematical or strict demonstration: a 
cable represents moral demonstration which is an assemblage 
of probabilities, separately insufficient for certitude, but 
when put together irrefragable.”! But there is nothing 
especially original in this. We are not yet off the beaten 
tracks. Now let us look for a way of contrasting the two 
kinds of proof which is really characteristic. The follow- 
ing vigorous passages from a review of the Grammar o} 
‘Assent, written immediately after its publication, by Dr. 
Ward, will give us what we want in overflowing measure: 

Turn where you will externally to the region of pure mathe- 
matics, the same phenomenon [viz., the inability of the mind 
tully to analyse the grounds of its most secure convictions] meets 
the eye. 


And a little further on, after discussing what an educated 
man can do in the way of testing his assents, the great 
majority of which will rest “ mainly or partly on implicit 
premisses,” he continues: 

* From a letter written in 1864, quoted in Ward's Life, etc., Vol. II., p. 364. 
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After allowing all this, it still remains true, with the highly 
educated man no less than with the uncultured, that the number 
of convictions is very considerable for which he has no evi- 
dence capable of being placed distinctly before his mind. And 
it is also true that there are not a few among the number, which 
he intimately feels to rest upon evidence super-superabundantly 
sufficient, nay in some cases simply irresistible: and which he 
could not eradicate without rending his whole intellectual and 
moral nature. 


The reader of the Grammar, who takes as his clue to its 
meaning assents resting on premisses mainly or partly im- 
tlicit, convictions grounded on evidence incapable of being 
tlaced distinctly before the mind, but which a man de- 
liberately judges to be irresistible, will not find the book 
hopelessly obscure, or put himself at cross-purposes with its 
author. 

In order to put Dr. Ward's statements to the test of ex- 
perience, we will ask the reader to compare the evidence 
catable of being placed distinctly before his mind, on the 
one hand, for some simple geometrical proposition, such as 
that the angles at the basis of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
and on the other hand, for some quite indubitable historical 
propositions to which, directly they are enunciated, he gives 
a spontaneous and instantaneous assent. 

The evidence for the geometrical proposition is traced 
back step by step to a few axioms self-evident to the 
ordinary man. There is not an inch of uncharted ground 
in the whole process. Now contrast this with the evidence 
on which an average educated man will assent absolutely 
to any of the following historical propositions: 

1) During the Peloponnesian War the Athenians were de- 

feated at Syracuse. 

2) Julius Cesar was assassinated. 

3) There was a great plague in London in the reign of 

Charles IT. 

Assuming the reader has not a particle of doubt about 
the truth of these three propositions, we shall ask him to 
give a few moments to introspection, exploring the grounds 
of his certainty. We pay him the compliment of suppos- 
ing his nerves are steady and his trust in his own common 
sense robust enough to prevent him, directly he feels a little 
puzzled, from faltering out something about being only mor- 
ally or practically certain, instead of just certain without 
any qualification. 
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He will probably cast a glance over the three periods to 
which each of the events respectively belong. The Greece 
of the Peloponnesian War lies in the broad daylight of his- 
tory. It is not a portion of history to which an event of 
the character of the defeat at Syracuse could be fictitiously 
and successfully ascribed. It is the same with the Rome of 
the closing days of the Republic and the assassination of 
Julius Cesar, and the England of the ‘“ Merry Monarch” 
and the Plague. Perhaps a doubt crosses his mind. He has 
heard of history having to be re-written, of “facts” hitherto 
unquestioned being called into question, but he at once repels 
the suggestion, and falls back upon his common sense, which 
peremptorily affirms that the defeat, the assassination, and 
the plague, are events that can never be substantially affected 
by historical criticism or new discoveries. Two or three 
minutes is quite a liberal allowance of time for reasoning 
informally upon matters where the instant they become a 
bit intricate, good sense steps forward and cuts the knot. 
But suppose a man wishes to do without this “ aid to ready 
reckoning,” and to draw out formally: his full reasons for 
believing in, to confine ourselves to the first example, the 
defeat at Syracuse. It will not be minutes, or even hours, 
that he will want before he gets to the end of his task, and 
even then he will probably not be particularly pleased with its 
results. He must begin by defining.a period of history to 
which an event of a character also to be defined, could not 
for reasons, which must be proved to be valid, be univer- 
sally and falsely ascribed. When, forgetting dolus latet in 
generalibus, he has got thus far, he must establish that the 
period and event in question fall under his definitions. But 
there is an easier way of bringing home to the imagination 
the kind of labyrinth in which he would be involved. 

Let him imagine himself privileged to stand ## loco 
parentis to a young Pascal with a sceptical turn of mind 
and reasoning powers capable of discovering for himself the 
proofs of several propositions of Euclid. The boy wants to 
know how we can be sure that an event like the Athenian 
defeat of Syracuse, which, if it happened, happened ever 
so many hundred years ago, really did happen.—“All the 
books say so.”—‘ Must all the books be right?”—‘ They 
could not be mistaken about such a big thing.’”—‘* Wasn't 
the siege of Troy a big thing? Yet my history book says 
that perhaps it never happened.”—‘“ The defeat of Syracuse 
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did not happen in a legendary period.”—‘* How do you know 
this?” or “ Do big things never get invented about periods 
which are not legendary?” And so on till the weary elder 
has to put that final extinguisher on juvenile inquisitiveness 
—‘ You must wait till you are older, and then you will 
understand.” 

Yet the same lad, besides propositions of Euclid, would 
take in, after very little explanation, an argument based upon 
statistics to prove, let us suppose, the utility of vaccination. 
Why then can he not understand the reasons which convince 
the grown-up man of the truth of the historical fact? Simply 
because these reasons were not and could not be given to 
him adequately. The decision come to, quick as thought, 
by the adult is based upon knowledge, experience, stand- 
ards of judgment formed by education, reading, conversing 
with others, and the like. All this is the accumulation of 
years. But of the practically infinite quantity of details, 
and the innumerable mental processes whereby these details 
have been unconsciously sifted and generalized upon, each 
contributing its mite to this accumulation, he can hardly re- 
member any, and none were present to his thoughts when he 
formed his judgment. Nevertheless, they have left their mark, 
and built up in his mind certain standards of judgment, or, 
it might be more accurate to say, the power of improvising 
such standards, and these he is intimately conscious, though 
he would be powerless to say why, are equal to the question 
before him. 

We have taken the above historical propositions as 
examples of certainties for which most persons will feel 
they have “ super-superabundant evidence,” but not of a kind 
“ capable of being placed distinctly before the mind.” By 
casting about a little the reader will easily find other illus- 
trations which will very likely appeal to him more strongly, 
especially if they happen to be taken from his own actual 
experience. Take, for instance, the knowledge of “ the 
man on the spot.” A strong centralized Government is legis- 
lating for a distant dependency. Measures are proposed, 
in themselves all that is just and reasonable, yet hopelessly 
out of joint with the customs, traditions, feelings of the 
people legislated for. The ‘men on the spot” take alarm, 
and send in protests. They are asked to give their reasons, 
and these seem very lame, to be in truth little better than 
energetic assertions. Of course they cannot formulate an 
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experience made up of minutiz that have been accumulat- 
ing for years. Yet they may all have absolute certainty that 
fearful risks are being run. 

Possibly some of the less robust among them will lose 
confidence in their judgment when they are made to feel 
what a poor defence they have put up for it, and concur 
in the policy it condemns. There are probably few persons 
who, if they reckon up the mistakes they have made in their 
lives, will not recall occasions when they have allowed them- 
selves to be convinced not, as the rhyme has it, “ against 
their will,” but against their judgment, because they dis- 
covered, when they were called upon to defend it, that they 
could not produce their reasons. 

As a final instruction we will quote Father Harduin’s 
opinion that many of the Latin classics, including the A2neid 
of Virgil and the Odes of Horace, are the work of thirteenth- 
century monks. The energy with which most persons would 
refuse even to consider such a notion, or to make it a subject 
of inquiry, will be out of all proportion to the reasons they 
can exhibit for their refusal. 

To pass on now to the more characteristic features of the 
Grammar. We shall consider them in their bearing upon 
the implicit or subconscious element which, according to Dr. 
Ward, is never wholly absent from any process of reasoning 
other than a purely mathematical one. ; 

1) For the distinction between Formal, Informal and 
Natural Inferences we will quote, with omissions for the sake 
of brevity, the description given of it by Father Frébes in 
his Lehrbuch der experimentellien Psychologie (Vol. I1., 
pp. 197-8: second edition) : 

In the logic of everyday life Newman distinguishes three 
kinds of Inference. (1) Formal Inference which attends ex- 
clusively to logical ratiocination. Its province is exact science, 
e.g., Geometry. There are often great difficulties in applying 
it to empirical knowledge for, in the first place, empirical ideas 
are without the exactness and precision of geometrical abstrac- 
tions, and in the next place the premisses reasoned from are 
often wanting in absolute certainty, being the product of time, 
environment, race, social habits. 

2) Informal Inference—often the only practical method in 
concrete matters—consists in heaping up indications, all point- 
ing to the same conclusion, without attempting to validate 
the conclusion syllogistically. The reasoner says in effect, 
“A fortuitous combination of so many proofs is unthink- 
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able.” In historical questions this method is often the only avail- 
able one. A certain number of independent witnesses, without 
our being able to be sure of the trustworthiness of each of them 
individually, will rightly be regarded as a decisive proof. 

In a Court of Law the evidence will often consist of indica- 
tions which taken separately are so slight that they would hardly 
merit attention, but collectively are perfectly convincing. 

3) Natural Inference is from concrete facts to concrete facts. 
There is sometimes found an aptitude for this kind of inference 
which in its precision, rapidity and truth resemble an instinct, 
and, like an instinct, it cannot explain or justify itself. Thus 
an experienced physician may diagnose a complaint and foretell 
its course (and yet be quite unable to defend his decision against 
a brother physician who disputed it). A parallel gift is the 
instinctive perception of character, even in the case of persons 
they are meeting for the first time, possessed by many men. A 
markea capacity for such immediate inferences has often been 
compared because of its immediateness to a sense (Vewman's 
“Illative sense’). It is generally found in the persons who possess 
it to be restricted to some particular department of knowledge. 

All this closely resembles what is called by other writers 
intuition. Dearborn defines intuition as an immediate insight 
into an objective or subjective process, or into a situation. The 
quickness with which women take in a personal situation is as- 
cribed to their sympathy; and other emotions, such as hate, may 
have the same stimulating effect. They take their measure of a 
state of things and draw their own conclusions, quickly, surely, 
and apparently unconsciously. Their instinctive reliance of this 
kind of perception is a well-known phenomenon. If they are 
questioned they appeal to their feeling. In the case of men 
these intuitive judgments are usually limited to matters in which 
they have had long practice and experience. 


The difference between the three kinds of inference may 
be summarized thus. In formal inference the process of 
reasoning which leads up to the conclusion is explicit or 
conscious. In natural inference it is implicit or uncon- 
scious. In informal inference it is partly the one and partly 
the other. 

1) Informal inferences are at the root of most contro- 
versies. The contending parties fancy they are engaged at 
close quarters, when in reality they are out of the reach of 
each other’s weapons, parted by a gulf of opposing first prin- 
ciples. Let a man be brought to some conclusion, and, so 

* Thus in Napoleon’s case the “ intuitions’ were in military matters; in 
Newton’s they were mathematical. 
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we will suppose, a perfectly true one, by this kind of infer- 
ence. It is fairly safe to predict what will happen when 
he sets to work to convince his friends. He is likely to 
explain himself well enough to persuade them that he can 
make out a more or less strong case. Beyond this they will 
not follow him. He has just made what is certain in his 
eyes probable or plausible in theirs. His failure may puzzle 
him, but the explanation of it is quite simple. He has left 
out something essential to his argument which he could not 
put into words, and is, perhaps, hardly conscious of. His 
reasons, as he states them, are convincing to himself, be- 
cause they follow out some first principles which have 
entered into his whole intellectual being or because they are 
the application to the matter in hand of long experience and 
the lessons of a lifetime, or because they relate to a subject 
upon which his thoughts have constantly dwelt, and he has 
a sympathy with it which gives keenness to his mental 
vision, and enables him to see in facts or considerations a 
relevance that they do not present to casual observers. In 
concrete questions which are at all intricate it is compara- 
tively easy to give the final reasons upon which one comes 
to a decision, but so difficult as often to be practically im- 
possible to explain and justify the value one attaches to these 
reasons. An historian who has delved deeply into the period 
of which he is treating, can supply his readers with refer- 
ences to his authorities for every statement he makes, every 
judgment he passes; but he cannot communicate to them 
his experience and long observation of the authorities by 
which he is guided and the measure of reliance he places on 
them. 

2) The distinction between inference and assent has 
probably been found by many persons the most baffling thing 
in the Grammar. It has certainly been very widely mis- 
understood. 

The teaching of the Grammar is that inference and assent 
are substantially different mental acts, and not, as many per- 
sons seem to regard them, merely different aspects of one 
and the same act. When a proposition is being inferred, the 
direct object before the mind is its relations to the premisses 
from which it is inferred. But when a proposition is 
assented to, the premisses disappear from view, just as scaf- 
folding vanishes when a building is completed, and the pro- 
position in itself becomes the direct object before the mind. 
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It is true that acts of inference normally precede an act 
of assent and are a sine gud non condition of its being 
elicited; but they do not form part of the act itself. 

The distinction is not important so long as we confine 
ourselves to inferences drawn from a completely laid-out 
logical demonstration. Assents rise up almost spontaneously 
upon such inferences. After following with passive atten- 
tion the proof that the three angles of a triangle are together 
equal to two right-angles, one almost mechanically registers 
one’s assent to the proposition. The same is also true of 
strict scientific demonstrations which can be verified by ex- 
periments. In these instances the line of demarcation be- 
tween inference and assent can almost literally be described 
as length without breadth. But the line broadens out in 
proportion as we get further and further away from the 
completeness and compactness of a simple mathematical 
demonstration, and have “to make up our mind” by an 
active exercise of the judgment before we give assent. 

3) It is hardly necessary to add anything to the descrip- 
tion of the Illative Sense already quoted from Father Frdébes. 
It would be a mistake to limit its province, to natural infer- 
ence, for it comes to play in informal inference at fhe point 
when this latter kind of inference ceases to be explicit. But 
there is no exercise of it in formal inference. A boy is 
not told to use his common sense over a proposition of 
Euclid, but his reason pure and simple. ‘“‘Common sense,”’ 
“ good sense,” “sound judgment,” and so on, up the scale 
to the intuitions of genius, all represent exercises of the 
Illative Sense. In a word, any active exercise of the judg- 
ment in coming to a conclusion, as distinguished from the 
close yet passive attention which is all that is needed in 
following a mathematical or rigidly scientific proof, is an 
exercise of the Illative Sense. 

The Illative Sense is a purely intellectual faculty. 


FRANCIS BACCHUS. 








HOW WE RESCUED THE RELICS OF 
BLESSED ANDREW BOBOLA 


HE Blessed Andrew Bobola of the Society of Jesus, 

I who was beatified by Pius IX. in 1853, was mar- 

tyred by Russian Cossacks at Pinsk in 1657. His 
remains were preserved at Polodsk in W. Russia, and even the 
Orthodox held them in veneration. When the Soviets took 
to rifling churches such things as relics were treated with 
little reverence. Hence it became a matter of intense inter- 
est to the Catholics employed on the Papal Relief Mission 
to discover what had become of the martyr’s body after the 
churches of Polodsk had been plundered. 

In July, 1922, shortly after arriving in Moscow, we were 
informed that the relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola were in 
a museum, somewhere in Moscow, and probably on exhibi- 
tion for the curious eyes of the public. It was therefore to 
our interest to locate and to verify the relics and to recover 
them if possible. The intention was a secret at the time, 
and, even though it had not been, it would have been hazard- 
ous to mention it at the time as our letters were mysteriously 
falling by the wayside before reaching their destinations. On 
September 3, 1922, presumably as disinterested spectators 
and as units of the public, to whom the place was thrown 
open twice a week, we visited the Moscow Medical Museum 
at 14 Petrovka Street. After passing from one room to 
another, we finally came upon an exhibition we had heard 
of and were looking for. At the end of one of the display 
rooms, and partly separated by a wall from the rest of the 
medical exhibition, was a large show-case containing four 
mummified cadavers. The sides of the case were placarded 
with signs, printed in huge type, bidding the public to ap- 
proach without fear and examine what remained of those 
who had once been great. The purpose of the cards was 
to impress upon the people that the time of Kings and Em- 
perors and State Bishops had given way for ever to the mil- 
lennium of the peasants’ and workmen's supremacy. The 
keeper of the case, an elderly and slovenly-clad woman, pre- 
tended to know nothing of its contents save that two of the 
bodies had been taken from a church and that one of the 
two was the remains of a bishop. To one side of the show- 
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case and somewhat apart, in a coffin-shaped box with a glass 
lid, there was another body, very old and shrunken and 
partly crumbled as though roughly handled in removing its 
vestments. This was the body of a priest taken from some 
church or other—the warden didn’t know exactly where— 
and this body we felt might be the object of our search. 
The marks of identification should have been easily detected, 
and yet after careful examination we came away from the 
museum in a doubtful and uncertain frame of mind, and 
not for a whole year afterwards did we learn that none of 
the remains we had seen were the relics of Blessed Andrew 
Bobola, though we had probably been standing only a few 
feet away from them at the time. 

Formerly the relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola were kept 
in the Polish Catholic Church in Polodsk in the Government 
of Vitebsk, west of Moscow about half way to the Baltic 
Sea. It is difficult to say why the relics were ever taken 
from the church at Polodsk by the local authorities and why 
they were transferred to Moscow in June (1922), after the 
spoliation of the churches and the examination of church 
relics by the Soviet Government had ceased. The stealing 
of relics from the Catholic churches was probably prompted 
by the vindictive spirit of the “New Church” authorities, 
for the old bitter religious antagonism between the Russians 
and the Poles is as prominent to-day as ever it was, and the 
communistic ecclesiastical bodies under Bolshevik sway are 
even more insistent in identifying the words Catholic and 
Polish than were the Orthodox leaders under the regimen 
of the Czar. The Polish Government had several times re- 
quested the return of the relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola, 
but without avail. Russia gives nothing to Poland gratis, 
save abuse. The first profanation of these holy relics is 
briefly described in the Polish Calendar of the Apostleship 
of Prayer of 1923, which says: 


On the 23rd of June, 1922, it was announced by means of 
placards placed about the city of Polodsk that the reliquary 
of Blessed Andrew Bobola would be opened on that day. Half 
an hour after this announcement the church was surrounded by 
soldiers and the committee of investigation entered. The Bishop 
had prohibited the presence of any ecclesiastic, likewise of any 
Catholic, save a certain Dr. Chrystenzen, who was present but 
did not touch the relics. The commission was composed of 
Jewish Bolsheviks and a certain Polish Communist. When the 
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Bolshevik agents had taken the seals off and forced the lock of 
the case containing the relics, they tore off the vestments which 
covered the body and then with considerable roughness terminat- 
ing in a sudden shock, placed the reliquary in an upright posi- 
tion. The body, however, although stripped of all covering, 
was in no wise damaged by this treatment. The commission was 
surprised and puzzled on seeing its wonderful condition of pre- 
servation, and left the church in a noticeable state of perplexity, 
amid the open protestations of Catholics, Orthodox and Jews 
who had gathered in the streets. 


Then follows an incomplete description of the relics and 
the significant remark that the document of identification 
made by Mgr. Ropp had disappeared. When the commission 
retired, the people were admitted to view the relics. 

In a Polish Jesuit publication we find another account of 
the same event: 


The Bolsheviks, having ordered an inspection of all the church 
relics in Russia, demanded an examination of the Body of the 
Blessed Andrew Bobola. Archbishop Cieplak protested ener- 
getically against this, but the Bolsheviks of Polodsk insisted 
upon seeing the relics. When they removed the vestments they 
were greatly surprised to find the body so wonderfully preserved 
and their surprise was increased later on when the reports of 
other investigating committees affirmed that most of the supposed 
relics they had examined proved to be only effigies stuffed with 
straw. 


On July 20, 1922, the relics were brought to Moscow and 
placed in a museum, and a Moscow paper of that time gave 
the following account of the transfer: 


On the 2oth of July, at six o’clock in the morning, a Bolshevik 
commission went to the church in Polodsk, broke open the door 
leading into the chapel of Blessed Andrew Bobola and brought 
out the case containing his relics. A priest who was present, 
demanding upon what authority they were acting, was answered 
by curses and by a shot from a revolver which fortunately missed 
its mark. As the reliquary was being placed upon an auto- 
truck, a woman in the crowd who protested against the outrage 
was killed on the spot. The relics were taken to Vitebsk whence 
they were to be transferred to a Museum in Moscow. 


It appears that the Russian Government was at first dis- 
posed to return the relics to Poland, but because of condi- 
tions imposed the restitution had been postponed. Little or 
no hope could be entertained for a favourable answer to 
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mere Polish entreaties, but a request from another source 
was not so easily set aside. The Papal Relief Mission has 
already taken its place as a distinguished benefactor of 
Russia, and at the earnest request of the Soviet Government 
has remained in Russia to assist in the programme of recon- 
struction. The Mission was dispensing Papal largesse in 
abundance, when the Vatican requested the return of the 
relics, and yet I do not think that it was gratitude that in- 
duced the Soviet Government to consent to the restoration. 
The Bolsheviks, who are not to be identified with the Rus- 
sian people, have long ago established themselves as the most 
ungrateful and undeserving recipients of charity imaginable. 
Proof of this may be found in abundance in the inner history 
of the relief organizations, and was more outrageously dis- 
played in the comments of the Soviet “Izvestia” on the death 
of their noble benefactor, the late President Harding. On this 
occasion they were far too politic to ignore the diplomatic 
prestige of the Vatican. The Russian Soviet system is per- 
meated with venal greed from top to bottom, and does not 
object to actions which cost nothing yet bring material 
advantages within its grasp. 

It requires but little experience to acquire the “timeo 
Danaos”’ attitude in dealing with Bolshevism. Just before 
that travesty of justice, the lamentable trial of Mgr. Butche- 
vitch, was enacted, the Soviet Government offered to deliver 
the relics to the Director of the Papal Mission if he would 
conduct them, at that time and in person, from Moscow to 
Rome. The Director, however, was not to be so easily dis- 
missed at such a crucial moment. He declined the offer for 
the time being, and, fortunately for the general interest of 
the Church, decided to remain in Moscow. However, the 
offer once made could not be very graciously retracted, and 
several months after the trial, and after the Director had 
made a flying visit to Rome, he renewed the request. Again 
the request was granted, but it took some time to agree upon 
details. On September 8th, Dr. Walsh conferred with Tche- 
cherin concerning the transfer of the relics to Rome, and five 
days later the arrangements were concluded with Andre 
Sabanine, Director of the Narkomindel or the People’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs. Sabanine insisted that the 
entire transaction should be carried out as secretly as possi- 
ble, and it was understood that no publication of the transfer 
would be made until the relics had been deposited in Rome. 
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Sabanine’s first proposal was transfer by special car to Petro- 
grad, and thence to Naples by sea with a possible change 
at Danzig or Stettin. The chief purpose in this suggestion 
was the avoidance of Polish territory. A route via Warsaw 
was out of the question, and in going from Riga to Berlin 
we would have to cross the Polish Corridor. We then asked 
that Archbishop Cieplak be granted leave from prison long 
enough to identify and verify the relics, but this petition 
was discouraged with a promise to refer it to the Minister 
of Justice. Ina short conference on the morning of Septem- 
ber 20th, we were informed that the Minister had refused 
to permit the Archbishop to leave the prison and had like- 
wise refused to allow the relics to be brought to the prison 
that the Archbishop might verify them there. Sabanine then 
found difficulties against our suggestion of an exit by Odessa 
and Constantinople, still holding to his original proposal of 
Petrograd. In an afternoon conference of the same day, 
however, the Odessa plan was adopted as more feasible and 
an hour was appointed for our own inspection of the relics. 
A number of details were then suggested by Sabanine re- 
garding the transfer of the relics from the heavy metal 
reliquary into a lighter wooden box and respecting the 
methods of packing and sealing, but, as all expenses were to 
be paid by the Mission, we suggested that such details should 
likewise be left to the Mission Director, and this the Com- 
mission finally agreed to do, 

On the following day a sub-secretary of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, together with three members of the 
Cheka, or secret political police, conducted us to the place 
where the relics were kept, and to our great surprise we were 
led into the very room of the Petrovka Museum in which we 
had been searching a whole year before. On our former 
visit we had overlooked an iron door in the wall of this 
room which the curator of the Museum now opened and 
introduced us into a small, very disorderly store-room. The 
place was filled with discarded furniture, old plaster casts 
and wax models and other abandoned exhibits piled up 
topsy-turvy and covered with a generous coating of dust. 
Close to the door, and almost blocking the entrance, as though 
the debris had been pushed back to make way for it, was 
the large reliquary containing the body of the Blessed 
Andrew Bobola. The reliquary is made of zinc with a coat- 
ing of silver paint, and is decorated with heavy brass trim- 
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mings. It is coffin-shaped with a dome-like cover, bearing 
a large brass recumbent crucifix, and is fitted with glass along 
the sides permitting a full view of the relics within. Ap- 
proximately it is six feet three inches long, twenty-five inches 
wide at the head, nineteen at the foot, and thirty-seven inches 
high. An ordinary cord had been tied about the reliquary 
and sealed with the wax seal of the police department of 
the Gubernium of Vitebsk, thus assuring us, as the officials 
asserted, that the relics had not been touched since being 
brought to Moscow. Judging from its position in the room, 
from the disorder that reigned about it and from the ab- 
sence of much dust upon its surface we concluded that the 
reliquary had been brought thither only recently from some 
other place of concealment, though of this we had no definite 
proof. There were no signs of vestments apparent in the 
reliquary, but the body was in a sufficient state of preservation 
to identify nearly all the marks of martyrdom, as chroni- 
cled in the breviary-office. To make assurance doubly sure, 
we wired to Polodsk and invited the Dean, Father Baronov- 
ski, to Moscow to verify the relics. He came immediately 
but his journey was useless, except for the further informa- 
tion he gave us, as the Bolshevik authorities refused to allow 
him or any other Polish priest even to see the relics. They 
suggested a German or a Lithuanian priest if we could find 
one that knew the relics, otherwise our own examination 
would have to suffice, as ultimately it had to. Permission to 
photograph the relics was denied as savouring of demonstra- 
tion, and the various requests for an authentic witness gave 
rise to anxiety in the minds of the Soviet delegates. We 
were accused of being unduly suspicious and they informed 
us that the Soviet Government had nothing to gain but a 


_ great deal to lose by the practice of deception in such a 


matter. Yet we decided to hold conference with Father 
Baronovski, who gave us a detailed description of the body. 
Then we made a second and minute examination of the relics, 
after which we were thoroughly convinced and satisfied. 
On September 25th, the whole transaction was almost 
brought to an untimely end by a further exhibition of Bol- 
shevik intransigence. After all arrangements had been con- 
cluded for the transfer, the route designed, the method of 
packing and sealing agreed upon and a special /iplooshka, 
or small-sized freight-car, engaged from Moscow to Odessa, 
after diplomatic visas and special customs-permits had been 
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obtained from the Turkish and Italian Ambassadors in 
Moscow, the subtle Soviet officials informed the Director of 
the Mission that they would have to make an addendum to 
the protocol they had written regarding the relics. This in- 
tended postscript was to the effect that the Director of the 
Papal Mission, in virtue of the authority with which he was 
invested from the Vatican, should promise that the relics 
of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, after being directly trans- 
ported to Rome, would not be given away, in whole or in 
part, to anyone whatsoever, without the consent of the 
Soviet Government. No doubt Poland was again looming 
up on the Soviet horizon, but the incident was typical of 
the Bolshevik mentality and methods. Here was the Foreign 
Office of the great Russian Soviet Federated Socialistic Re- 
public restoring to the Vatican sacred relics that were sacri- 
legiously stolen by the duly accredited officials of the same 
Government, and at the same time trying to force such an 
absurd condition upon the lawful owners of the relics at the 
very last moment of restitution. The Government had been 
promised that the relics would be brought to Rome and de- 
posited in a church in that City. More than this the Direc- 
tor of the Papal Mission could not agree to. So he refused 
to sign the amended protocol, and it was understood that 
the proposed transfer was at an end until the Vatican and 
the Soviet Government should take up the matter anew. 
This abrupt termination after so much preparation was not 
at all satisfactory to the Foreign Office. It looked too much 
like a sudden break, and might lead to the curtailment of 
the benefits of the Mission. So they agreed to notify us on 
the following day their final decision. We were perfectly 
confident of what would happen on the following day. It 
was simply another attempt to impose conditions which, if 
accepted, would be to their advantage, and which, if refused, 
they could easily withdraw without loss, except perhaps the 
trifling loss of the esteem of their correspondents. The tele- 
phone sounded at 9 p.m. on the day appointed, and the 
Director was informed that the postscript to the protocol had 
been omitted. 

It now remained to get under way for Rome as soon as 
possible, and October 3rd was appointed for our departure. 
On the 3rd, therefore, at 10 a.m., we went to the ,Petrovka 
Museum to pack and seal the relics for transportation. The 
Mission members had made detailed arrangements for this 
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operation beforehand. There were present, the Director of 
the Papal Mission and his Assistant, his Russian Secretary, 
the Secretary of the Director of the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs, the Director of the Moscow Customs 
Bureau, and two representatives of the department of the 
Cheka. The cord about the reliquary was cut by one of the 
Cheka agents, the rounded cover of the reliquary was re- 
moved and the work of packing the relics was done by 
members of the Mission, whose every move was carefully 
watched by the secret police. First, a card of recognition 
was placed beneath the skull, then the body was covered over 
until wholly concealed beneath several layers of clean, white 
and carefully selected cotton-wool. Over this a white sheet 
was placed and sewed all around with one long piece of 
string to the linen cloth upon which the relics were reposing. 
The ends of this string were then knotted and sealed with 
a leaden seal of the Papal Mission bearing the stamp, ?.X/. 
Thus without the slightest disturbance, and almost without 
being touched by hand, the relics were enclosed in a rather 
closely-packed bag of cotton. The reliquary, or casket, was 
then filled to the brim with further quantities of cotton, and 
a flat cover made for the purpose was fitted on with suffi- 
cient pressure to prevent disturbance of the contents in case 
of accidental shock. A strong cord was passed about it 
lengthwise and across and sealed with two lead seals, one 
of Pius XI. and the other of the Soviet customs. The per- 
sonal card of the Director was placed on the cover and held 
in position by the wax seal of the Mission. After placing 
the casket in a strong box especially made to contain it, and 
into which it fitted very tightly, the space between the sides 
of the casket and the box was also filled with cotton to. pro- 
tect the glass. Finally the cover was placed upon the box, 
nailed about on all sides and locked with four strong locks. 
Each of these locks was sealed with a leaden seal of the Mis- 
sion, a wax seal of the Municipality of Moscow, and another 
wax seal of the Russian Central Customs Bureau. With this 
done, our precious cargo was ready for transportation. 

It took just two hours to complete this solemn ceremony, 
and with the formidable sealing over and the protocol, minus 
the addendum, signed, the relics were officially given over 
to the Director of the Papal Mission in Russia, though the 
responsibility for their protection was to rest with the Soviet 
Officials until the sealed case was disembarked in 
Constantinople. 
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If there is one thing that annoys an American traveller 
in Europe, more than the colossal nerve of the Italian cab- 
driver or cicerone in separating him from his small change, 
it is the unwarranted curiosity of the present-day Russian 
public. It is not at all uncommon while making a pur- 
chase in a Russian store to have several people step up and 
inspect what you are buying and ask you how much you are 
paying for it. Tell a boot-black in Odessa that you don’t 
want a shine or a pedlar in Moscow that you don’t want to 
purchase his wares, and he will probably follow you for a 
whole block for an explanation of your refusal. Start to 
arrange a camera for a picture in the street, and you are im- 
mediately surrounded by a crowd, some of whom, being 
annoyingly pleasant or hopeless of getting out of Russia any 
other way, will always ask to be taken back to America on 
the film. With this in mind, one can easily imagine the 
curiosity that was awakened at the railroad station by the 
great box with all its curious seals and by the fact that .some- 
thing was being transported in a special freight car attached 
to the post-train, an exception to railroad regulations. Rail- 
road employees at every stop were in /éte-d-téte about the 
special car, and at one station we were asked if we were 
carrying dynamite to outside propagandists. An agent of 
the secret police at the station in Moscow insisted upon fill- . 
ing a page of his book with all the details relating to our 
special car, until we showed him a small card supplied for 
just such curious officials. Then he tipped his hat with an 
apology and went about his duty of chasing light-fingered 
beggars from pillar to post in the station, until they lost 
themselves in the crowd that supports them, willy-nilly. At 
Bryansk, about half-way between Moscow and Kiev, the train 
took on a detachment of soldiers as protection in passing 
through the bandit belt between that town and Kornotop. 
The Odessa express had been held up and very thoroughly 
scoured about two weeks before, and we were informed that 
this train with a special car attached would have been especi- 
ally attractive to any gang of Ukrainian marauders. Natur- 
ally our conversation turned upon the topic of the moment, 
and my interpreter showed me a wound on his left hand, 
received from a train robber a year before. Robbers are 
common talk in Russia, and nothing detachable is con- 
sidered even temporarily safe in Moscow. Fortunately nothing 
untoward occurred during the night run through the dark 
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Ukrainian plains, and the train arrived at Kiev at 6 a.m. 
on October 5th. 

At Kiev we had to change, and barely missed a three days’ 
delay, as no orders had been communicated to attach our 
special car to the Odessa express of that day. The station 
was practically deserted at that early hour, and the station- 
master and his various assistants were stretched out on their 
desks in unmelodious slumber. By some mistake or acci- 
dent the baggage agent was awake, contentedly doing 
nothing, and he expressed his intention of continuing to do 
so until § o’clock, when the office force would resume their 
work at their roll-top desks. At 8 o’clock we returned to 
the office, presented our credentials, which stirred up con- 
siderable action, set the telephone to city headquarters ring- 
ing, and two hours later the Odessa express was under way 
for the Black Sea port with the Papal Mission ¢tiplooshka 
in the rear and its convoy in a second-class coupé. 

The Soviet officials at Odessa were exceedingly obliging, 
and it was quite evident that they had received instructions 
from Moscow as to how we should be treated. The seals on 
the special car were broken by an agent of the secret police, 
and the great case was carried to a room adjacent to the 
private office of the representative of the Moscow Central 
Office of Foreign Affairs. Here it was to remain under 
guard until October 9th, when the paquebot 7chicherin was 
scheduled to sail for Constantinople. We had arrived in 
Odessa on the 6th. The 9th came and the sailing was post- 
poned until the 11th. On the 11th the departure was put 
off until the 12th, and the 7'chicherin finally left Odessa on 
October 15th at 5 p.m. The captain of the boat was made 
responsible for our diplomatic baggage, as he called it, 
until he consigned it to its convoy at Constantinople and 
received a receipt for its delivery. 

Before leaving Moscow we had anticipated that once we 
were clear of the Bolshevik territory there would be no 
further difficulty in transporting the holy relics to Rome. 
From Moscow to Odessa our schedule was completed in de- 
tail and with scarcely a mishap, save the unexpected delay 
at Odessa. We had transferred from Soviet soil to a Bol- 
shevik boat, and though the personnel of the ship were as 
obliging as could be, the sequence of events that intervened 
between our embarking at Odessa and our second embarka- 
tion at Constantinople for Italy, kept us at attention until 
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we were out on the Sea of Marmora and away from the .terri- 
ble Turks. At midnight, about seven hours out from Odessa, 
the very Black Sea was awakened by a common shot which 
sounded a short distance off to starboard. Naturally there 
was some excitement and commotion. A few hours previous 
we thought the captain was telling sea-tales when he re- 
counted the capture of a Russian ship by Roumanian pirates, 
as having taken place in the Black Sea only a few weeks 
before. About half an hour later we heard a voice calling 
through a megaphone and ordering the 7chicherin to stop, 
in the name of the G.P.U., and after a few minutes of play 
in every direction, the searchlight finally showed a sub- 
marine chaser about a hundred feet away from the ship. 
Now the G.P.U. is the Russian Governmental secret ser- 
vice, but what they were doing in neutral waters without a 
single light showing was a puzzle, even to the captain of 
the Z'chicherin. At first he doubted the command, as did 
everyone else. Then he stopped his ship, and for a few 
moments it looked as though something really worthy of note 
was about to happen. Those who felt insecure about their 
passports, and there are always such passengers aboard 
Russian ships, immediately disappeared. Many began to run 
for their cabins to secure their valuables and our own appre- 
hensions were that something amiss had been discovered re-. 
garding our precious charge that was riding secure in the 
hold, on a cargo of grain. Excitement increased for a time 
and then the disturbance subsided as unexpectedly as it had 
arisen. The police had chased us from Odessa to arrest’a 
member of the ship’s Cheka, an ordinary plain-clothes 
Government spy and one of their own organization. There 
was something wrong about the papers he had signed before 
leaving port and he was taken off for return to Odessa for 
explanations. With this over the rest of the passengers felt 
more at ease and the mysterious craft faded into night as 
quickly as it had appeared. 

Coming into the Bosphorus, it looked as though we were 
about to disembark in a heavy downpour of rain, but the land- 
ing was not to take place until long after the rain had ‘ceased. 
Constantinople was hidden behind a heavy curtain of rain, 
and we were not to visit it for five days to come. The Turkish 
doctor, wearing his red fez aslant, came aboard the 7cAi- 
cherin and condemned it with all its passengers to five days 
of quarantine, in the beautiful bay of Touzla, an arm of the 
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sea of Marmora, about twenty-five miles south-east of Con- 
stantinople on the Asiatic side. Ordinarily the term of 
quarantine should have been a day or two, but Russian ships 
were being apportioned five, with the strictest medical 
examination of every person aboard. There was no escap- 
ing the full time of quarantine. A diplomatic passport, and 
a series of wireless messages to the Apostolic Delegate, to 
the American Consul and to Admiral Bristol, were all of 
no avail. The same reply was returned from each one 
addressed: “All efforts have failed, quarantine declared 
obligatory.”” Nine days lost at Odessa and five at Con- 
stantinople had just covered the time we had allotted to get 
from Moscow to Rome, and here we were only half-way on 
our journey with more interruptions to encounter before long. 

On the morning of October 22nd, at 8.30, the 7’chicherin 
left Touzla Bay, and with the yellow flag of quarantine at 
half-mast, came into Constantinople harbour at about noon. 
After an hour of passport control, some twenty or more people 
had descended into small boats to be taken ashore when a 
Turkish police-boat arrived and ordered everyone back to 
the ship. There was some misunderstanding between the 
Turkish and Russian immigration authorities. There were 
too many Russians in Constantinople, and the City had 
steadily depreciated in morality since the first hundred 
thousand had come over in the Wrangel retreat. One can 
imagine the perplexity and dismay among the one hundred 
and fifty Russian passengers when it was announced that 
they would not be allowed to land. Poor as they were, each 
of them had been charged four dollars extra by the Soviet 
Government for the privilege of landing in Constantinople, 
and there is no telling what they had suffered for the privi- 
lege of escaping from Soviet Russia. Their one hope of 
delivery lay in the affiliation they could claim with foreigners, 
and so on leaving the boat we were charged with a budget 
of letters to the various consulates. On the following day 
the mal entendu was suddenly terminated by the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. This relief organization offered 
guarantee for all Russians aboard the 7chicherin regardless 
of creed, and, save the few Greeks aboard, all the passen- 
gers were taken ashore. There seems to be no power ex- 
tant that can secure the safe landing of a Greek in Turkey 
nowadays. Yet there are numbers of Greeks arriving at 
Constantinople every day, knowing nothing of the existing 
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difficulties and being marched off to prison as soon as they 
put foot upon the quay. 

We had decided to leave the case aboard the Bolshevik 
craft until we could hold conference with and receive the 
experienced advice of Mgr. Filippi, the Apostolic Delegate, 
A special letter from Muktah-Bey, the Turkish Ambassador 
at Moscow, directed the Turkish customs officials to assist us 
in every possible way, and yet there were reasons for ex- 
pecting difficulties. The case containing the relics was just 
such a box as is employed in transporting a coffin. Mgr. 
Filippi, who understands the Turks and knows the Koran 
and its rigid Mohammedan legislation regarding the remains 
of the dead, had figured out plans for meeting the various 
emergencies that might arise. If possible we were to avoid 
landing the case upon Turkish territory. The Lloyd Tries- 
tino steamship upon which we were to take passage for 
Italy was due at Constantinople before the 7chicherin was 
scheduled to leave, and our “diplomatic baggage” was to 
be transferred from one ship to the other. To avoid arous- 
ing suspicion in the minds of the customs officials, Muktah- 
Bey’s letter was to be held back as an ultimate resource, and 
in case even this should fail of its purpose, it had been pre- 
viously arranged with the Italian authorities that the case 
containing the relics should be transported to an Italian 
warship, and a few hours later taken from there and put 
aboard the boat for Italy. It was a dubious undertaking, 
but the train of circumstances favoured our plans from the 
start. The steamer Carnaro, which was due on Thursday 
morning, arrived late in the afternoon. This was fortunate, 
as it postponed our work until Friday, the Mohammedan day 
of rest, on which the customs house is closed. On Friday 
then, at 11 o’clock, we went aboard the Russian packet, 
which was carefully guarded at every approach by Turkish 
customs police. We had transferred the two cases of Mis- 
sion records that accompanied the reliquary, and were just 
about to lower the case containing the relics into a bark be- 
side the ship when the police in charge interposed their 
authority and forbid us even to touch the case. Again it 
was its shape that aroused their suspicions, and the various 
Soviet seals only served to confirm their resolve. Explana- 
tions of diplomatic privileges were of no account. It would 
require a special permit from the Chief of the Port to unload 
such a box. It was Friday and the Chief of the Port was 
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not to be found, but the letter from Moscow would probably 
look more formidable to his Assistant, then on duty. So off 
we went in a small boat to Stamboul and presented the Am- 
bassador’s letter. This letter was addressed to the Chief, 
in person, and so could not be opened by his Assistant. It 
bore the seal of the Turkish Ambassador, who had informed 
us of its contents, so could not be ignored nor its demands 
unduly postponed. The result was just what had been pre- 
figured. The necessary permission was accorded and the 
letter was to be delivered on the following day. What action 
the Chief himself would have taken, had he been there, it 
is difficult to say. He would probably have granted the 
permission without further ado. Yet, the Ottomans are 
mysterious people where the Koran is concerned. The relics 
were transferred to the Carnaro, which sailed from Con- 
stantinople at 5 p.m. the following day. We cannot say 
whether or not the Chief of the Port came to his office on 
Saturday nor did we feel any moral obligation to inquire 
regarding the reception or non-reception of the letter before 
our departure. 

Having passed out of the Turkish dominion our difficul- 
ties with customs and transportation were practically at an 
end. At Brindisi, the letter from Signor Piacentini afforded 
us an open road to Rome. The customs agents and rail- 
road officials were eager to grant us all necessary assistance, 
placed our large case on the Brindisi-Rome express of the 
same evening, and the relics of Blessed Andrew Bobola were 
in Rome on the Feast of All Saints. We had hoped to reach 
the Vatican the same day, but the city customs were closed 
on the feast-day, and it was not until the following morn- 
ing that we were able to effect the final step of our “journey 
and bring the relics to the Matilda Chapel in the Vatican 
where they were to rest amid the other numerous holy relics 
for which the chapel is so justly famous. Here we gave 
over our charge to the Sacristan of His Holiness, Mgr. 
Zampini, here our commission was fulfilled, and our long 
and anxious journey from Moscow to Rome was at an end. 


L. J. GALLAGHER. 
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A PARABLE OF THE TREES 


GOOD deal of sentiment, poetry and religion 
A springs from trees, as well as fruit and fire and fétes. 

The Biblical account of Paradise Lost, regained and 
revealed ‘‘for the healing of the nations’’ commences, cul- 
minates and concludes with trees, whose wood fashioned the 
ark of safety and of the Covenant (when ‘God walked upon 
the tree tops’), and the Cross, “‘on which hung the Salva- 
tion of the world.”” May not our expression “ Touch wood!” 
be a survival from England’s Catholic days when relics of 
the True Cross, or a blessed crucifix at least were touched 
to ward off many an evil? 

But let us go still further back, and see no silly shame 
in the reproach that early Christianity adapted rather than 
obliterated some beautiful pre-Christian rites of fire and 
forest faiths. In Latin lands to-day, wherever a grove of 
aboriginal forest trees have been left standing, it is gener- 
ally in connection with a holy well or a shrine or grotto, 
which was holy ground in Pagan times before it was conse- 
crated by Christian piety. This sentiment has just saved 
some splendid species of trees from extinction in the Canary 
Islands and in Mexico, whose aborigines knew better than 
their conquerors that the fertility of their fields depended’ 
on the blessed trees, and in Spanish the word montes has 
come to mean woods rather than the mountain slopes which 
they preserve. Monks have ever been tree tenders, and 
reclaimers of bleak wastes, such as the Campagnas. 

“Up a tree” spelt safety (though of an uncomfortable 
kind) to our wolf-worried ancestors, and to their far-back 
torbears, who to cheat the Sabre-Tooth slept aloft and 
hushabied baby on the tree top as primitive peoples do to- 
day. We needn’t postulate Simian ancestry to account for 
such a natural policy. Such a concept always occurred to 
me as I conned that solitary slice of humour in Latin gram- 
mar versified to show Smith Minor the multiple meanings 
of one word: 

Malo, 1 would rather be 
Malo, up an apple tree 
Malo, than a naughty boy 
Malo, in adversity. 


That last word also connoted an extemporized bundle of 
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apple twigs for us, or the brushwood of the birch tree—pre- 
sumably the wand of what some unconscious cynic calls the 
“fairy of the forest.” 

But what a glorious compensation at the year’s end were 
the Christmas tree and the Yule log—a heritage from our 
Teutonic ancestors who defied the Romans and the winter 
in their forest fastnesses in these Northern lands which would 
be uninhabitable half the year but for the bounty of trees, 
living and fossil. 

Still we gather where we have not sown, still we lay the 
axe to the root of the tree, and burn, and burn and burn. 
The green mantle is gone from our land, and oaks, by 
Druids deified, the wooden walls of England, have dwindled 
to a miserable remnant. We have a smaller percentage of 
forest left than any European country save Portugal! 

With all the talk of unemployed and its remedies, it is 
astonishing how little is said, how much less done, about 
reafforesting the waste places of Britain and the Empire— 
that worked-out wood-mine. An anonymous individual has 
just given the nation a Christmas present which will plant 
afresh 79 acres of ex-woodland devastated during the war. 
No one mentioned the fact that there remain a trifle of fifteen 
thousand square miles in Great Britain alone where timber 
could be more profitably grown under existing conditions 
than anything else, provided the planting is done by the 
State as a national relief work in place of doles and as a 
national industry and investment. 

But the Department of Woods and Forests is a farce. I 
have only once seen its board up, and that was in the dese- 
crated interior of Tintern Abbey, which it controls and vul- 
garizes by allowing ginger-beer and postcards to be sold near 
a turnstile from a corrugated shanty in the sanctuary. It 
leaves an admirable Society in the Midlands to struggle with 
quite inadequate private funds to plant our hideous slag- 
heaps with a gracious canopy of copse so that the children 
of our modern inferno can taste the joys of woodland flowers 
and the songs of birds “ amang the leafies green.” 

But what is the good of crying “‘ Back to the land!” when 
Government after Government lets the Small Holders’ move- 
ment languish for lack of that one nursing industry—forestry 
—which can foster it with an alternative job on wet and 
frosty days, which can shelter orchards and livestocks from 
cutting winds, and accumulate a reserve of vegetable mould, 
so needful in these days of manure shortage? 
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While our farcical Forestry Department desecrates ancient 
abbeys, it continues to tolerate so-called deer “forests” which 
could grow timber as well as parallel districts of Norway, 
but don’t. It is not for lack of expert advice that our 
forestry authorities lag far behind those of almost any State 
in Europe. When I was a boy I remember big forestry 
schemes being advocated. If they had been carried out then 
we should have saved enormous sums on timber imports, 
particularly during the war. We could have lowered the 
post-war price of house-building, and should be getting a 
handsome annual revenue from our forests. The eleventh 
hour has struck for a big forward move in forestry, 
in Britain, in Ireland (where Protestants destroyed the leafy 
refuge of ‘“Papishers’’), and in the Empire everywhere. 
Taken in conjunction with road, railway and canal schemes, 
it is the most practical solution of the Unemployed Ques- 
tion, because, in the long run, it is a paying proposition, 
taking into account the fall in agricultural land prices and 
wages and the continual rise of the cost of timber. Unlike 
other relief schemes or war-time employments, forestry 
fosters a number of minor industries of a permanent nature 
(hurdle, fence and charcoal-making as well as lumbering), 
which in its first planted areas would begin to offer employ- 
ment to the hands who had completed the later annual plan- 
tations, thus preventing a number of men at a time being 
thrown back on to the labour market. 

Our landed gentry have mostly protected after a fashion 
our remaining woods, but mainly as cover for game. The 
result is that British timber is very badly grown, and ranks 
inferior to foreign. Not many of the old squire class can 
now afford the heavy expense of wire-fencing young planta- 
tions against the ring-barking of hares and rabbits, which 
must now be kept under as they are in France and Germany 
where forests come first. I vividly remember my losses and 
anxieties from these pests when I grew orchard and shelter 
trees in Kent. 

Forestry is an immediate present need for unemployment. 
It will be one of the world’s most pressing needs in the very 
near future, for the whole world is seriously threatened with 
a timber famine. The Americans, who have squandered their 
own timber wealth, are helping Canada and Newfoundland 
to destroy theirs, with hardly any reafforesting, which indeed 
is necessarily a slow process in a cold climate, rendered both 

_colder and drier by the disappearance of the giant trees. 
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When the roots of these are killed, the level of subsoil mois- 
ture sinks so that a second growth of timber is often killed 
by droughts. Thus in a generation North America will be 
trying to import rather than export timber. The same may 
be true of Australia, and is already true of Africa, in which 
countries desiccation advances so rapidly in the wake of 
forest destruction that more and more cultivable land every 
year is being added to desert. States which lay claim to 
an advanced civilization, such as New Zealand, still allow 
thousands of miles of “bush” with the best timber in the 
world to be burnt to make sheep runs, learning nothing from 
the downfall of Asia Minor, Greece and Spain through this 
same reckless waste. 

I heard Colonel Wedgewood’s eloquent advocacy of 
forestry for unemployment on the authority of such an expert 
as Dr. Unwin. Now that the Labour Party are on the eve 
of assuming the Government, it might find a big forestry 
scheme an effective and more popular second-string which 
would be its own security. But the general public might 
help enormously if it were educated and enthused by some- 
thing more than an annual Arbor Day. 

Kenia Colony shows us a way. When I was there many 
years ago, the Wa-Kikuyu were denuding their mountains 
of soil and moisture by wasteful destruction of the forests. 
Since then, an inspired Government official has established 
a sort of Forest Scout society amongst the natives, called 
the Men of the Trees, who wear a white and green badge 
and pledge themselves individually and collectively, as a 
labour of love and a daily good deed, to sow and plant trees 
in the waste places. Already they are transforming the face 
of the country. Alas, that I should have to add that the 
brilliant originator of this movement has been “axed out” 
of the Government service! Perhaps he will give us a lead 
at home. The percentage of land under natural planting 
conditions, including rough, unmanured pastures, is 15 to 
20 % in England, 40 % in Wales, 70 to 75 % in Scotland, 
and 70 to 80 % in Ireland. The greater part of this vast 
area could quite profitably be under forest. If our Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, in their tramps and camps, could 
pledge themselves to sow ten trees a day like the Wa-Kikuyu, 
they could at their enviable age hope to see Merrie Eng- 
land in their prime of life once more a country of fair forests 


and forest homes. 
ALEX JOHNSTON. 








LOURDES BEFORE BERNADETTE 


T was on February 11, 1858, and consequently 66 years 
[= that the privileged child Bernadette Soubirous, 

whose beatification seems likely to take place at no very 
distant date, beheld for the first time the apparition of Our 
Blessed Lady in the grotto of Massabieille. There cannot 
be many people now living who have a clear recollection of 
what the little Pyrenean town was like in the days before 
the pilgrims from afar began to frequent it in their thousands. 
And yet it is natural to wish to know something of the atmos- 
phere in which Bernadette’s early years were passed. What 
were the sights which met her eyes? What was the attitude 
of mind of those she lived amongst or heard about? How 
were the visitors impressed who came from non-Catholic 
lands to sojourn for awhile among the peasantry of Béarn? 
Though we.cannot entirely recall the past, and though 
Lourdes was never of sufficient importance to awaken the 
interest and stimulate the research of any historian of emin- 
ence,! there is still some information to be gleaned even by 
those who live far removed from access to local records. 
Let me try to put together a few notes from such materials 
as a well-equipped library, like that of the British Museum, 
may readily afford. 

To begin with, although the glories of a long distant past 
have now almost faded from memory, eclipsed by the re- 
ligious marvels of recent years, Lourdes undoubtedly had its 
niche in secular history, and its beginnings may quite pos- 
sibly be traced to the period of the Roman occupation. Of 
this, however, nothing is clearly known, while the first con- 
siderable incident recorded of it, though perpetuated in its 
coat of arms, is undoubtedly legendary. All that can be 
said for certain is that the tale which places the town under 
the special patronage of the Blessed Virgin is much older 
than the seventeenth century and was probably invented in 
the Middle Ages. I follow closely the statement printed by 
De Marca, Archbishop of Paris, in his Histoire de Béarn 
published in 1648. 


* The nearest approach to a History of Lourdes appears to be the volume 
published in 1845 by M. G. Bascle de Lagréze, entitled Chronique de la 
Ville et du Chateau de Lourdes; but c.f. E. Duviau, Notes Historiques sur 
. Lourdes, 1906. 
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The story, it appears, was found in a manuscript belong- 
ing to the “treasury’’ of Pau entitled Zes Fors de Bigorre; 
wherein it is set down that Charlemagne, King of France 
and Emperor of Rome, made himself master of the whole 
domain of Bigorre except the castle of Mirambel, to which 
he laid siege for a time without ever prevailing upon Mirat, 
who was the governor of the castle, to surrender upon any 
terms whatever. At length the King, wearied out by the 
length of the siege, was on the point of withdrawing else- 
where, though he still proposed to leave his troops in their 
entrenchments before the stronghold. But thereupon Our 
Lady of Le Puy began to work miracles. For an eagle carried 
a living fish of great size to the highest pinnacle of the 
castle, which, we are told, is still called in consequence the 
eagle’s turret. Mirat, taking advantage of the accident, 
sent the fish to Charlemagne with a message to the effect 
that they were not so short of victuals as he might suppose, 
seeing that they could still catch fish like this in their pre- 
serves. Naturally the King was much mortified, but .the 
Bishop of Le Puy, who knew all the circumstances, reassured 
him by telling him that it was Our Lady who had worked the 
miracle, and with the King’s sanction he set out to confer with 
Mirat, proposing that the latter should surrender his strong- 
hold to Our Lady since he refused to become a vassal of 
Charlemagne. To this Mirat consented on condition that he 
should hold his land of her without losing his freedom, and 
as an earnest of good faith he offered the Bishop a handful 
of hay in place of.any other fee. Charlemagne ratified the 
compact, and to put it in execution Mirat travelled to Le 
Puy, while he himself and all who rode in his company car- 
ried on the point of their lances a truss of hay, with which 
they spread the whole pavement of the cathedral.1 Here 
Mirat received baptism, taking the name of Lorus, and on 
his return he also changed the name of his castle Mirambel 
and called it Lorda (Lourdes). From that day forth, the 
writer adds, all the Counts of Bigorre who went with their 
retinue of Knights to Saint Mary of Le Puy carried on their 
lances trusses of hay which had been grown in the meadow 
of the Count of Lourdes in order to strew the cathedral of 
Our Lady. This custom was observed down to the time of 
Count Centulle, but he in the year 1118 changed this fee 


* It will be remembered that the floor of mediwval churches was commonly 
strewn with rushes or some similar litter. 
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of hay into a regular subsidy of 64 sols Morlaas, which .were 
to be paid every year by him and his successors.' 

It is rather curious that the authorship of this legend is 
attributed by M. Bascle de Lagréze to an “English” monk 
named Marfin. The nationality of the alleged writer is cer- 
tainly not indicated by the spelling of the name, though it is 
conceivable that some form of the Welsh Mervyn has under- 
gone a slight transformation. On the other hand, in view 
of the locality concerned, it is natural to think of Pedro 
Marfil, monk of La Penna, whose gratuitous invention of 
seven kings of Navarre who never existed is rebuked by 
De Marca in another section of the work above referred to.? 
Passing over a mention of Lourdes both in the Albigensian 
campaign of Simon de Montfort the elder, and in the com- 
plicated disputes which beset the inheritance of his younger 
son, we next find Lourdes brought into very intimate associa- 
tion with the English crown and English influences in the 
course of the Hundred Years War. There can be no ques- 
tion that from its position at the opening of the valley of 
Argelés commanding one of the main highways into Spain 
as well as the roads connecting Tarbes, Bigorre, Pau, and 
other centres, Lourdes was a place of great military import- 
ance. Moreover, its castle, perched upon a huge mass of 
granite, was almost impregnable to the siege appliances of . 
the fourteenth century. Ceded to the English by the treaty 
of Bretigny in 1360, it remained in their hands for over 
fifty years in spite of many efforts made to capture it. 

Froissart (I avail myself of the archaic translation by 
Lord Berners) relates how the Black Prince when he was 
at Tarbes “ had a great will to go to see the castle of Lourdes, 
and when he was there and had well advised the town, the 
castle and the country, he praised it greatly, as well for the 
strength of the castle as because it stood on the frontier of 
divers countries; for the garrison there might well run into 
the realm of Aragon, into Cataloyne and to Barcelone.” 
Accordingly he said to a Knight of his household in whom 
he had great trust, Sir Pier Ernault of the country of Béarn: 
“Sir Ernault, I institute and make you chatelain and cap- 
tain of Lourdes and governor of the country of Bigorre. 
Look that ye keep this castle; see well that ye make a, good 
account thereof to the King my father and to me.”’ 


* De Marca, Histoire de Béarn (1640), Bk. IX., iv., p. 808. 
* Histoire de Béarn, pp. 173—175. 
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The chronicler goes on to tell how Sir Pier Ernault and 
his six stout captains, who each had fifty spears under him, 
“made divers journeys into Carcassonne, into Bigorre, into 
Toulousain and into Albigeois, for ever as soon as they were 
out of Lourdes, they were in the land of their enemies; and 
sometimes they would adventure thirty leagues off from their 
hold, and in their going they would take nothing, but in 
their return there was nothing could scape them, sometime 
they brought home so great plenty of beasts and prisoners 
that they wist not how to keep them.” They respected, 
however, the possessions of the Count de Foix, who was also 
Pier Ernault’s cousin, so much so that “they durst not take 
a chicken without they paid truly therefor, for if they had 
displeased the Count they could not long have endured.” 

It happened, however, that after a time the Count de Foix 
sent for Pier Ernault, who, the chronicler tells us, “had divers 
imaginations and wist not whether he might go or abide.” 
In the end he decided to go, and the Count demanded of 
him the surrender of the castle of Lourdes. Sir Pier there- 
upon “was sore abashed and studied a little, remembering 
what answer he might make,” but finally he said: “ Sire, true 
it is that I owe to you faith and homage, for -I am a poor 
Knight of your blood and of your country; but as for the 
castle of Lourdes I will not deliver it to you. I,hold it of 
the King of England; he set me there, and to none other 
living will I deliver it.’’ Then Froissart goes on: 


When the Count de Foix heard that answer his blood chafed 
for ire and he said, drawing out his dagger: “ Ah, traitor, sayst 
thou nay? By my head thou hast not said that for naught”’; 
and therewith so strake the knight, that he wounded him in 
five places and there was no knight nor baron that durst step 
between them. Then the knight said: “Ah, Sire, ye do me no 
gentleness to send for me and slay me.”’ And yet for all the 
strokes he had with the dagger, the Count commanded to cast 
him in prison down into a deep dike, and so he was, and there 
died, for his wounds were but evil looked unto. 


A modern writer, Lady Chatterton, whom I shall have 
occasion to quote later, in telling this same story, has mis- 
taken the identity of the victim, but she rightly gives em- 
phasis to the strange courtesy and moderation of his 
remonstrance: “‘Ha, Monseigneur, vous ne faites pas gen- 
tillesse.’’ The extraordinary thing is that this same Gaston 
Phceebus, Count de Foix, is elsewhere praised by Froissart 
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as a model of knightly bearing and even of piety! ‘He 
was a wise knight of high enterprise and of good counsel,” 
we are told, “he never had miscreant with him: he said 
many orisons every day, a nocturn of the psalter, matins of 
Our Lady, of the Holy Ghost and of the Cross and .Dirige 
[i.e., matins of the dead]. Every day he gave five florins 
in small money at his gate to poor folk for the love of God.” 
Truly the mentality of the medizval baron was something 
which it is hard to reconcile with any modern standards, and 
I must confess that I for one am profoundly grateful that 
I was born in the nineteenth century and not in the “ages 
of faith.” It must not, of course, be forgotten, on the other 
hand, that the outrages committed by the Anglo-Gascon 
Knights, who held the castle of Lourdes and other strong- 
holds in the interests of the King of England, were a .most 
terrible scourge to the districts which they harried. Many 
pages of Froissart are devoted to the freebooting expedi- 
tions which had Lourdes for their centre. It was, as 
some historian has said, a veritable Pyrenean wasp’s nest 
whose fierce occupants were constantly buzzing about the 
rich hives of the plains for thirty leagues around and leav- 
ing such ugly stings behind. But it would be equally un- 
reasonable to lay all the miseries of those evil days, as .so 
many French writers do, at the door of the English. There 
were many good and brave Christians, both Knights and 
ecclesiastics, who, though Frenchmen by birth, favoured the 
English occupation. No more remarkable case can be cited 
than that of the great Archbishop of Bordeaux, Pey Ber- 
land, the cause of whose canonization was introduced and 
almost carried to completion within fifty years of his death. 
The process has been revived in our own time, but owing 
to the prejudice which resents his apparent want of patriot- 
ism, it has found little support with those who so enthusiasti- 
cally acclaim the honour done to St. Jeanne d’Arc as a great 
national heroine. 

Lourdes was one of the last strongholds to be surrendered 
by the English when in the course of the fifteenth century 
they were finally driven from France. Since then the castle 
has played no great part in the military history of the coun- 
try. At best it served on occasion as a place of ,confine- 
ment for political prisoners. 

It is not likely that Bernadette, though born under the 
shadow of the castle, ever took any interest in the doings 
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of the Black Prince and his marauding contemporaries. Even 
if she had been curious enough to ask questions, there was 
probably no one at hand to supply accurate information 
about those far-off days. There seems indeed to have been a 
vague tradition current among the peasantry that the ruined 
strongholds of the Pyrenees, especially those with names of 
sinister significance, like that of Mauvoisin, were built by 
the English. But if we may credit a visitor who passed 
through Lourdes in 1842, the guide who proffered his ser- 
vices to explain the past history of the castle was quite amus- 
ingly incompetent. 


Thinking [she informs us] of those old glorious days of our 
Black Prince, we turned to the man who had shuffled himself 
into a jacket to make us see all that there was to be seen, and 
remarked that the castle was once in possession of the English. 

“Yes,” he replied literally, “it was once in possession of 
Monseigneur le Duc d’Elgine.” 

“What does he mean?” I whispered to my companion. 

“Simply that Napoleon put the castle into the possession of 
one of your great men—Lord Elgin,” was the reply. 

I could not help laughing as I called to mind that Lord 
Elgin, of “ Marble” celebrity, had been imprisoned in this 
fortress in his passage through France.! 

Further, when the question was pressed, the guide declared 
that Lourdes had never formed part of the King of England's 
possessions. “No, no,” he said, “that never happened; the 
Duc de Vellingdon did try to take it, but he could not succeed.” ? 


Miss Selina Bunbury, who writes this account, was perhaps 
a rather superficial and gossipy observer, but there were other 
English visitors to the Pyrenees at this period who seem to 
have travelled with a deeper purpose and who tell us things 
which have a more direct bearing on the life of the. people. 
To one of these, Lady Chatterton (#ée Georgiana Iremonger, 
1806—1876), a special interest attaches. She had spent 
her early years in contact with the best and most intellec- 
tual society which London could offer. She was the special 


* Though Lord Elgin was detained in France for three years as a prisoner on 
parole, his actual confinement in the “‘ Chateau Fort "’ at Lourdes lasted only 
from Nov. 28th to Dec. 13th, 1803. This took place by way of reprisal 
for severities said to have been exercised on General Boyer in England. Word 
had reached France that that officer was a prisoner in “ Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.” The name appears to have suggested such alarming ideas to the 
French mind that Lord Elgin’s arrest was the consequence. See A. H. Smith 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1916, pp. 255—256. 

* S. Bunbury, Rides in the Pyrenees, U1., p. 209. 
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favourite of the poet Rogers, to whose famous breakfasts 
she had a standing invitation, but her circle of acquaint- 
ances also included such celebrities as Sydney Smith, W. S. 
Landor, Lockhart, Wordsworth, Chantrey, and a number of 
others, while in later life she seems to have won the affec- 
tionate regard of Bishop Ullathorne and Dr. Newman. 
She became a Catholic in 1875, a few months before her 
death, but her kindly nature and earnest spirit of piety 
gained her even more friends than were attracted by her 
really remarkable talents. In her book on the Pyrenees, 
published in 1843, she has not much to say about the ,town 
of Lourdes itself, though she notes in coming thither from 
Pau that “the approach is very beautiful and its old castle 
is a striking object,’’ while at Argelés she writes again: 
“The scenery of this place and indeed during the drive from 
Lourdes is perfect loveliness.’’ Still, we may learn from 
her pages a good deal regarding the Pyrenean country and 
its people. It is pleasant, for example, to find her remarking 
at Saint-Sauveur, only a few miles away: 


These poor peasants are very good and affectionate people. 
I have remarked the peculiar tenderness shown by the men to 
their children, and a great portion of their holiday enjoyment 
seems to be found in playing with their little ones. We have 
also met with much kindness and civility amongst them—such-: 
as going out of their way to show us ours, etc., and then refusing 
any remuneration.? 


There are many other similar tributes scattered through 
the pages of the same kindly observer, as, for example, when, 
having lost a lace shawl, “‘a dear, honest boy ran after us 


* In view of the articles which not long since appeared in these pages on 
“The Absence of Cadaveric Rigidity "’ and “ The Odour of Sanctity " (THE 
Mont, Jan. and March, 1920), I cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
similar phenomena observed after Lady Chatterton’s death in Feb. 1876. ‘The 
beauty of her countenance in death [writes her husband and biographer] will 
not be forgotten by those who witnessed it. When I saw her for the last 
time in this world, her expression was unchanged, her cheeks were soft and 
full, her fingers as pliant as in life, and there was a fresh aromatic odour as 
of spring flowers mingled with incense. This was never absent, but some- 
times it seemed as if waves of that strange perfume were passing through the 
air. In the chapel, when she was taken there six days afterwards, there was 
the same perfume, even stronger than before. I am simply recalling a fact 
that was noticed by many, ore of them a singularly matter-of-fact Catholic 
squire of the old school. He thus wrote to a cousin: ‘She looked so beautiful 
after death, and her limbs and flesh never became rigid, but were supple and 
fragrant, so like what we read of the Saints.’’" The same absence of cadaveric 
rigor was noticed in Bernadette herself after her death three years later. 

2 Lady Chatterton, The Pyrenees with Excursions into Spain (1843), II., 


p. 69. 
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with it, and showed us the shortest way to get down, from our 
unpleasant situation.’’ So she admires near Argelés “a 
peaceful vine-clad village where pretty children played, and 
old women sat with their spinning-wheels before the cot- 
tage doors, enjoying the last slanting rays of the setting 
sun.”* Of course, at that early date, and for long after- 
wards, there were no railways in this part of the country. 
People travelled in post-chaises or in the diligence or rode 
on horseback, while along the mountain tracks in the actual 
vicinity of the Pyrenees, mules, donkeys, and a strangely- 
fashioned chaise-d-porteurs, which differed from the ordinary 
Sedan chair in having diminutive legs and no floor, provided 
practically the only means of transport. The pages of many 
of the travel books I have consulted are full of quaint 
descriptions of the means employed for getting from place 
to place. Bernadette was twenty-two years old before the 
railway in 1866 at last came to Lourdes. Down to that 
time, the muleteers from the mountain districts and even 
from over the Spanish frontier, with their picturesque head- 
gear and scarlet sashes round their waists, were familiar 
objects in the streets of the little town, for though Lourdes 
was not a health-resort and few people stayed there, still it 
was from its position a place through which much traffic 
passed. Invalids in search of health at such watering places 
as Cauterets, Bagnéres de Bigorre or Baréges, changed horses 
there or rested their beasts for a few hours; while the fairs 
at Tarbes and Pau brought about the influx of a constant 
stream of commercial wayfarers with pack-saddles and 
heavy loads. 

In the absence of communications by rail it is interesting 
to find Lady Chatterton, herself an invalid, dissenting from 
the censures often passed upon the accommodation provided 
for travellers in these regions. Speaking for herself and 
her husband she says “we always think the fare in the 
Pyrenees excellent, better than what is usually met with at 
English inns,” and she adds: 


Then what is said about the scanty supply of water and small- 
ness of the basins is certainly unjust. The basins are indeed 
small, but we have never yet seen a hotel in the Pyrenees (how- 
fver remote, small or bad it may be) where a large pan or foot- 
tub was not to be found.® 


* Jb. 1., p. 299. 2 Jb. IL., p. 31. 3 1b. II., p. 42. 
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On the other hand, there were some drawbacks, and the 
large amount of traffic which passed through Lourdes must 
have rendered the nuisance of what Lady Chatterton calls 
‘the eternal whip-cracking’”’ particularly exasperating in its 
narrow streets. She argues that the nerves of French in- 
valids must be much stronger than those of the English. 
‘I feel it,”’ she adds, “ like a pistol-shot close to my, ears.” 

Of the religious side of the life of the peasantry our Eng- 
lish travellers naturally do not tell us much. The Anglican- 
ism of those days was much more shy of frequenting Catholic 
services than was the case a dozen or twenty years later. 
Some tourists railed at the superstition of the people and at 
the tokens which they everywhere witnessed of the “worship 
of the Virgin,”’ but none seem to question the general honesty 
and piety of the inhabitants as a whole. A well-informed 
Scotsman, who certainly was not a Catholic, writes in 1857: 


The priesthood, although possessing immense influence both 
as ministers of the predominating faith and dispensers of charity, 
public and private, appear to be industrious and painstaking in 
both capacities. Very frequently sprung from the ranks of the 
peasantry, the Curé of the village is the companion of his flock, 
associating with them in their pursuits; compelled by his scanty 
income to imitate their style of living ; by the nature of his office 
the depositary of their thoughts, and their adviser both in spiri- 
tual and temporal difficulties. . . . It is not therefore sur-: 
prising that he should acquire extraordinary power over the 
community in which he lives, but we have rarely heard of its 
being abused; in fact we do not believe that the people would 
bear it. The churches throughout the country are scarcely ever 
closed, and all classes resort habitually there in their devotions 
once or more each day—habitually and formally it may be, but 
both habit and form are worthy of imitation, and it is to us a 
pleasanter sight when the workingman, during part of his hour 
for meals, turns into the house of God, than when he turns into 
the tavern.! 


Again such scenes as the following seem to have been by 
no means rare: 


We walked across the valley to Montauban, a little village, 
with its ancient church and vine-clad cottages, which is situated 
a short way up the mountain. The church-bell was ringing 
as we passed, and a procession, headed by the priest, emerged 
from the rude old porch: the men walked on one side and the 


* F. H. Johnson, A Wéinter’s Sketches in the South of France and the 
Pyrenees (1857), pp. 70—71. 
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women on the other; each set making the tour of the church, and 
meeting again at a cross on the opposite side, where the priest 
knelt down and read some prayers, and sang, the people join- 
ing in the chant. The music of their voices, and the bright 
colouring of their costume in that wild spot were very striking 
and beautiful; most of the women had small lace caps under 
their red or white capulets—the old ones only wearing the 
large and rather heavy capuchin: the predominant colours were 
red and yellow. 

These head-dresses more than anything else seem to be 
characteristic of the Pyrenees, as another visitor records ten 


or twelve years later: 


The capulet is the universal costume of the women; it is, in 
fact, a large square of scarlet or brown woollen, thrown over 
the head and shoulders, the corner forming a species of hood ; 
those for saints’ days, or fétes, are of white or scarlet cash- 
mere, bordered with black velvet; and every married woman 
has a capulet de noces made of richer or more expensive material 
as fine cloth or velvet. The hoods are drawn over the face on 
occasions, as at prayer. At the hour of Vespers there are (in 
Luz) as many as two hundred women thus attired in the church, 
and its ancient sombre interior appears filled with hooded figures, 
kneeling and crouching in the uncertain twilight to the sound 
of the Miserere. The whole scene is striking enough to English 
eyes. Stay an hour or two until the worshippers have retired 
and night has fallen.? 


Bernadette, as several contemporary witnesses mention in 
describing her, of course wore a capulet. Mlle. Péne, for 
instance, notices how when the child crawled up into the 
grotto on her knees she took off her capulet (elle dte son 
capulet) and handed it, together with the lighted candle 
which she held in her hand, to some friend who knelt .close 
beside her.’ But the capulet, according to Miss Bunbury, 
is rarely removed. 


A woman of the Pyrenees never goes abroad without this 
picturesque thing on her head. Young girls wear it both as 
bonnet and handkerchief, for it falls over the shoulders. When 
heat, or the common circumstances of carrying loads on the head, 
renders the change convenient, the capulet is folded into a square 
and laid flat on the top of the head. . . . In the market to-day 
(at Pau) the capulets were thus folded up and placed on the 


* Chatterton, I., p. 322. 
? Roadside Sketches in the South of France (1859), p- 96. 
3 Cros, Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Récits et Mystéres, p. 90. 
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crown of the head; and droll it is to see the women running about 
in the hurry and bustle of the market, selling, buying, scolding 
or entreating with this curious little load resting on their heads 
as immovable as if it were part of them. The most intense sun 
never displaces it.1 


‘It looks very comfortable,” writes Lady Chatterton, “and 
it serves for parasol or umbrella according to the weather.” 

There can be no question, however, that the existence of 
peasant women in these regions was a terribly hard one. 
“The life of toil the women lead,” says Miss Bunbury else- 
where, ‘‘ gives them early the air of matured age, and renders 
any but a brown wrinkled face rather uncommon among the 
female peasantry,” * and again she describes how she was 
touched by the gratitude for some small favour “of one of 
those industrious, patient, toiling creatures, the women of the 
Pyrenees.’’* With this impression Lady Chatterton seems 
to be in entire accord. ‘At Luchon,” she says, “I never saw 
anything in the shape of a young girl; there the whole popu- 
lation seemed to pass from a miserable puny childhood to 
a goitred and shrivelled old age. Oh, those goitres, how un- 
comfortable they looked! what a sad pain in the throat they 
used to give me!"* And again: “there is a look of toil 
and care about the peasantry, and the frequent goitres leave 
a most melancholy impression.’’"> There is even a touch of 
indignation in what she records in connection with the forests 
of Larruns: “At the mill the timber is sawn into planks; 
when done, the women transport them on their heads to the 
road near Gabas, and receive only six sous for carrying three 
large planks down the long and rough road we passed.”’¢ 

None the less, though Lady Chatterton was a woman of 
wide experience and knew Germany and Italy as well as 
France, she seems to have carried away very favourable im- 
pressions from her tour in the Pyrenees. 


With all our boasted common sense and steadiness [she writes 
—and we must remember that this was in the year before Ber- 
nadette was born] the English show less tact in adapting them- 
selves to the peculiar circumstances of their position than the 
French. who, however volatile they may be, have much savoir 
vivre, which after all is true wisdom. They do not perpetually 


* Bunbury, My First Travels, 1., p. 129. 
* Bunbury, Rides, II., p. 31. 3 7b. Il... p. 25. 
4 Chatterton, The Pyrenees, I1., p. 172. 
5 Jb. Il., p. 69. 6 Jb. II., p. 166. 
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want to be where they are not and what they are not, but are satis- 
fied, or appear to be so, with their age and their position. Hence 
it is that there is less striving to belong to a particular set in 
society, and that elderly women are satisfied to go about with 
their own grey hair, and enjoy the true pleasures of age; while 
young girls are satisfied to be young girls, and seem less in a 
hurry to exchange their simple, almost childlike attire, and little 
homely pleasures, for the uncertain joys and greater honours 
of a married life. In all ranks here it is the same; a peasant 
is contented to be a peasant, and to dress like one—a servant, 
—like a servant; whereas in England, on the contrary, each per- 
son strives to appear of a rank to which he does not belong. 


There can be no doubt that the rustics of the Pyrenees in 
1844 contrasted very favourably with those of the same class 
in our own country. One of the most prejudiced of the 
writers I have consulted, though rarely losing the chance of 
a gibe at Catholic superstition, nevertheless cannot forbear 
to tell a story against himself. A clergyman of his acquaint- 
ance, compelled for reasons of health to reside for some years 
in the South of France, was wont on all occasions to 
denounce the religious ignorance and mariolatry of the 
peasantry of the Pyrenees. Recovering his health, he re- 
turned to take up the life of a country rector in England. 
One of his parishioners lying ill and in danger of death, 
he paid her a visit and attempted to console her by speak- 
ing of the Passion of our Lord. After listening for a while, 
she remarked: “Ah, yes indeed, sir, what you say is very 
sad”’; and then quite briskly, “ but let us hope, Mr. Jones, 
it isn’t true.”* The writer implies that in future the clergy- 
man was less inclined to speak harshly of the superstition 
of the peasantry of Catholic lands. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Jb. Il., p. 174. 
? Roadside Sketches in the South of France, p. 90. 
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THE RIVER ANGELS 


S the big grey car sped over the sandy road, one caught 

a glimpse of the Merritt homestead looming ahead of us 

through the shrubbery. It was one of those bizarre old 
piles that had been grown through several generations, each 
making additions in its own strange way. Yet if one ignored 
the absurd wooden tower and the gingerbread balconies, one 
found the general effect of this rococo mansion set in its intaglio 
of stout old trees with the broad stretch of the Ohio River 
running like molten silver past the edge of the lawn, not 
altogether unpleasing. 

“It reminds me a little of Stowe House in England,” 
observed Father Trevethen. 

“Stowe House had a Pavilion dedicated to Bacchus. I’ve 
seen prints of it,” sighed Billy Vandaleur. “ But I’m afraid 
the similarity will not extend that far.” 

“‘ Not likely,” smiled the priest. ‘‘ But Stowe House also 
boasted a Gallery of British Worthies, so if you regret the one, 
you may be glad you have escaped the other.” 

“‘ But now,” he went on, “ before we meet our host, let us 
consider what excuse we can give for arriving a day in advance 
of the date set in our invitation.” 

“We are a bit previous,” agreed Billy, “ thanks to our fast 
car. Now that I think of it, Ned seemed particularly anxious 
that we should not come before the eighth.” 

“There he is, at the side of the house,” said Renwick. 
“ Doesn’t he look peculiar ? ” 

We followed his gaze and saw Merritt staring up at the sky, 
a curiously apprehensive expression on his face. Then he 
heard the car sweeping up the gravel of the driveway and came 
down to greet us, seemingly ill at ease. 

“It’s the seventh of May,” he said in a hoarse, grim tone 
by way of welcome, “ and it’s going to rain!” 

We shook hands in some embarrassment. Merritt took the 
priest’s bag and with another almost furtive glance at the 
sky, he made a little gesture of impatience and walked slowly 
toward the house, leaving us to follow him in an abashed 
silence. A couple of servants were standing in the hall, 
middle-aged women in spotless aprons, and as they came for- 
ward to relieve us of our bags, one saw that the air of melan- 
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choly forboding that clung about their master hovered over 
them also. A wind had come from over the river at the 
beginning of the rainfall and it whistled wildly along the 
upper halls and set the storm against the windows like a 
myriad steel drills. A leaden depression was slowly claiming 
all of us, except the equable priest, as we met once more in 
the lower hall, when Merritt cheered us by saying that, though 
we would not be able to dine until eight, tea would be served 
in the library forthwith. This room was quite unlike any 
other in the house. He had made it a background for himself. 
Unmistakably these were his tastes, his preferences, his 
idiosyncrasies, that one saw expressed about the pleasant 
chamber. One was immediately sensible of its charm. Well- 
filled book-shelves extended around three sides of the room 
and above the huge fireplace hung a large, three-quarter 
length portrait of a severe-looking old man with a strange, 
cadaverous face and an enormous, predatory nose. In life, 
the original had evidently been short in stature and after the 
manner of small men, while posing for this picture he had 
hunched up his shoulders in a grotesque effort to give an 
illusion of inches he did not possess. We stared at the portrait, 
attracted, yet repelled. It was not merely ugly ; it was evil. 

““My great-grandfather,” Merritt explained. “A rather 
difficult person, as you might surmise from the nose.” 

“Oh, don’t blame the nose!” said Father Trevethen. 
“Charles Borromeo had an equally atrocious one—and he 
became a great saint.” 

A maid came in with a heavily-laden tea-wagon and there 
followed a few of those solemn moments when the urge of the 
inner man is too poignant to permit speech. Outside, the 
downpour seemed to steadily increase in volume and the roar 
of thunder came to us through the trees. Whether our 
imaginations were stirred by the storm, or whether the 
malignant gaze of that hideous old man in the picture above 
us had cast a spell over the group, I do not know, but presently, 
the talk had verged on psychometry, spiritism and had finally 
veered off to some astounding stories out of hagiography. 
Our casual group represented the crescendo and diminuendo 
of Catholicism. Father Trevethen was a Jesuit, than which 
no more need be said. I was a Catholic of some fervour. 
Vandaleur was a recent convert. Merritt was a Catholic 
when he worked at it, which was not very often, and Renwick 
was under instruction for reception into the Church. Vanda- 
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leur was a convert from the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
a former member of the congregation of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, the jumping off place for so many folk who finally 
become good Catholics. He was of the type that talks grandly 
of ‘‘ making his submission to Rome ”’ and of “‘ compromising 
with the Pope,” though it rarely sees either of those entities, 
instead of stating the simple truth that he went around the 
corner and asked Father McGillicuddy to prepare him for 
reception into the Church. Like many of his class, he clung 
tenaciously to some of the superstitions and contradictions 
of his alien faith, barnacles that are gradually swept away in 
the steady surge of God’s grace. 

“A random miracle in a parish is no asset to its priest,” 
Father Trevethen was saying. “It cramps his style. It 
distracts the attention of the faithful from the central fact of 
Catholicism, that Christ is truly present among them in the 
sacramental species. That’s a wonder so hard to beat that 
every other mystery that happens along seems tawdry and 
trashy and ineffectual in comparison.” 

“What about the psychic phenomena at Graymoor?” 
demanded Billy in a faintly truculent manner. “ There are 
strange doings for you, witnessed by yet living persons who 
at the time were Protestants.” 

The priest eyed him with sudden intentness. 

“ An interesting state of affairs, to be sure,” he answered 
suavely. “‘ But, as you say, what about it?” 

“Do you deny that the Graymoor phenomena occurred ? ” 

Father Trevethen was momentarily silent. One saw that 
he was casting about mentally for words that would meet his 
exigency and yet not offend the neophyte. 

“Granting the good faith of all concerned at Graymoor,” 
he said at length, “‘ I am willing to concede that something was 
seen there. What was that thing, or series of things? I 
don’t know. Since the Church has not yet made the events 
you mention the subject of an official inquiry, I have a right to 
maintain my own private opinion and that opinion is, in sub- 
stance, that the phenomena at Graymoor were not of super- 
natural origin. I can think of half a dozen natural explanations 
for them. Briefly, what is it that I am asked to believe about 
Graymoor? I am asked to believe, among other things, that 
the Blessed Virgin was seen kneeling in an attitude of worship 
in a Protestant Chapel at the moment when the ostensorium 
was raised aloft at an Episcopalian Benediction service. That 
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is a rather staggering suggestion, for miracles, theologically 
considered, are God-ordained guarantees of truth. They are, 
we believe, peculiar to Catholicism, indicia, in a sense, of the 
Apostolic Succession, by-products of the individuating note 
of Holiness, the second of the four marks by which the true 
Church is recognized. You will readily see that if miracles 
are peculiar to none, but the common property of several, 
then one church is as true as another. In that case, we see 
only our own image in the Universe and our particular idio- 
syncrasies dictate the mode of our perceptions. If I were a 
High Church Episcopalian looking around for something to 
bolster up the claims of Anglican Orders, I don’t know anything 
that would fill the bill better than a bunch of miracles. And 
the wish might engender the thought.” 

The priest took an ordinary-looking pipe out of his pocket, 
banged it absently against the fireplace and was presently 
blowing wreaths meditatively in the direction of the glowering 
figure in the painting above us, oblivious of the smiles that 
followed his movements. He would just as readily have lit 
that pipe in the Ritz, though it was a curious affair, fashioned 
out of the mud and rushes of Woodstock by his own hands. 
Without, the storm raged with unabated fury. There was a 
vast deal of comfort in the crackle of the pine logs in the grate 
before us. Merritt cleared his throat, looked around in an 
embarrassed way and then hitched his chair nearer that of 
the priest. 

“T’'d be glad to have your opinion of an odd thing that 
happened here a long time ago,”’ he said. “‘ If I have appeared 
uncivil since your arrival, forgive me. The fact is, you were 
not expected until to-morrow and I have been preoccupied 
all day with thoughts of the strange event of which this is the 
anniversary. But I am ahead of my story. You may recall 
that I alluded to my great-grandfather as a difficult person. 
My expression was euphemistic. He was, I have been told, 
a man of the vilest moods, and his vicious temper carried him 
to all sorts of excesses. Moreover, he was an atheist. It is 
upon this fact that the incident I am about to relate hinges. 
On this date, many years ago, in the midst of a storm like this, 
he was seated at his dinner table, engaged in his favourite 
indoor sport of taunting his wife about her religion. She was 
a Frenchwoman, one of those exiles from Acadia who had 
wandered down into the Ohio Valley and of course, she was a 
Catholic. Owing to the great scarcity of priests in those 
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days, she had consented to be married by a Justice of the 
Peace, but never ceased trying to have the matter adjusted 
later. It was a great bone of contention between them. 
On this occasion the old man carried things to the extreme. 
Rushing from the table, he seized his greatcoat and prepared 
to go out into the storm, declaring that, if there was a God in 
Heaven, let Him send down a sign, anticipating by many 
years the rant of Ingersoll, you will perceive. No words 
could dissuade him, and out he went. My great-grandmother, 
however, beside herself with anxiety, determined that he 
should not go alone, and thus it is that we know in some sort 
the strange events that happened down there by the river that 
night so long ago. While she took up her vigil with her children 
at the front windows, she sent a young Scotch nursemaid 
scurrying after her husband with a huge umbrella.” 

There was a knock at the door. We turned, a trifle 
impatiently. On the threshold stood a woman incredibly old, 
supported by the arm of a young girl at her side. Over the 
face of the aged woman the flesh was wrinkled like that of a 
scrawny fowl, and out of that weird bundle of humanity 
came the sound of a voice. 

“It’s the seventh of May, Master Ned—and it’s rainin’,” 
she cackled in a tone of triumph. 

Merritt went toward her. 

“‘ Good evening, Elspeth Dew,” he said. ‘“‘ I was just telling 
the gentlemen about you. Speaking of angels, eh?” 

He patted her shawl-covered shoulder affectionately. 

“Come in and finish the story yourself,” he urged, helping 
her out of her voluminous wraps. 

The young girl disappeared in the hall. Elspeth Dew sank 
into a chair by the fire with a sigh of content. As her eager 
old eyes darted inquisitively around the group they were quick 
to note the Jesuit’s Roman collar and with surprising agility, 
she knelt for his blessing. 

“Elspeth never lets a strange priest escape,’’ laughed 
Merritt. “‘ You might begin at the point where you followed 
your master down to the river,” he suggested. 

“A terrible night it was,” the old woman began,‘ My um- 
brella went inside out in no time. So I crept under a big maple. 
But he, the old master, stood by a poplar, cursin’ and swearin’ 
at the top of his voice, though you could hardly hear half he 
said for the wind and the rain. But it seemed to me that the 
whole world trembled with fear when he cried : ‘ If God exists, 
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let Him prove it; if there is anything in Catholicism, let me 
have a sign.’ And right after that we saw the angels. We 
stood facin’ the river and in the midst of most terrible lightnin’, 
there they were on the water. A strange white boat they had 
and they all wore beards and flowin’ white robes. There was 
hardly room for all of them to flap their wings. They were 
singin’ strange words I found out later were Latin. ‘O 
clemens, O pia,’ they sang, ‘O dulcis Virgo Maria!’ It was 
kinda like a hymn. But in a moment they were all gone. 
There came a shrill cry from the master and a great streak of 
lightnin’ and then darkness and the rain. When I found 
my way to him he was dead.” 

The priest stared at her with a sort of startled interest. 
Old Elspeth rambled on reminiscently in a series of unintelli- 
gible mutterings. 

“On every seventh of May since then it rains like mad 
here,” supplied Merritt. ‘‘ Not once has it failed to do so. 
And not once has Elspeth, my old nurse, failed to keep her 
wet vigil by the river in the hope of seeing her angels again. 
I went with her several times as a boy.” 

“What did you see? ’’ demanded Billy Vandaleur. 

“ Nothing,” Merritt admitted ruefully. ‘“ But I’ve agreed 
to give them one more chance—to-night.” 

“You’re not crazy enough to go out in that storm?” 
exclaimed Renwick. 

“I’ve promised Elspeth,” the other answered gently. 
“‘ We're going to take the car. She thinks that if I did see 
them it would bring about my reform,” he added, with a smile, 

“A first-rate idea,” said Father Trevethen unexpectedly, 
favouring the quavering old woman with one of his rare smiles. 

Merritt rose and began to dress for the night’s adventure. 
The young girl entered the room and proceeded to swathe old 
Elspeth in woollen wraps until she looked like a shrewd old 
mummy. He looked curiously boyish as he stood there 
stroking the arm of this woman who was so wondrously old. 
Then he led her slowly away. The outer door clanged and they 
were off on their weird errand in the storm. Billy Vandaleur 
turned toward the priest. 

“ Why did you approve of his going? Do you really think 
they will see anything ? ” he asked. 

Father Trevethen smiled. 

“No, they will see nothing,” he answered. ‘“ But I would 
not destroy the touching faith of that dear old woman in the 
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reality of her vision for anything in the wide world—for I 
think that on that night when she ventured down to the river 
after her master, she actually saw something.”’ 

“ Angels on the Ohio River!” gasped George Renwick. 

“* The angels keep their ancient places, 
Turn but a stone and start a wing ; 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing.’ ”’ 
quoted the priest, placidly. ‘‘ However, I did not have angels 
in mind. I was thinking of saints.” 

“You have an explanation then?” urged Vandaleur, 
leaning forward. 

Father Trevethen nodded. 

“The explanation harks back many centuries,’”’ he said. 

“The year 1924 will mark the centenary of the Cistercians 
in America. By then, for a hundred years, the ideals of La 
Trappe will have flourished uninterruptedly at their first 
successful foundation—Gethsemane Abbey, Kentucky. Of 
course, there were earlier attempts to make a monastic be- 
ginning on our shores. Dickens, as you may recall, refers with 
characteristic impudence to one of these in his tedious ‘ Ameri- 
can Notes.’ Writing of the well-known ‘ Monk’s Mound,’ in 
Kansas, which is the only remaining souvenir of the Community 
I have in mind, he says ‘ they were all swept off by the pernicious 
climate ; in which lamentable fatality, few rational people will 
suppose, perhaps, that society experienced any very severe 
deprivation.’ Indeed, the story of these valiant efforts of 
those early French Fathers moves with the relentless tread 
of an old Greek tragedy. I have lately been gathering material 
for a monograph on American Cistercians, as my poor tribute 
on the occasion of the impending Centenary. I am thus able 
to suggest a perfectly rational theory that would account for 
the interesting event our host has described.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Billy. ‘‘ It seems that you admit that 
there was an apparition—that old Merritt and Elspeth really 
saw that boat.” 

“ Of course, but as I was saying, the lot of those early 
French Fathers was not an enviable one. Harassed by 
the Indians, ravaged by disease, ignored by their bigoted white 
neighbours, the monks at the primitive monastery mentioned 
by Dickens must have known well the flavour of the cup of 
gall that is always placed in one form or another before those 
who aim to serve Christ Crucified. Finally the story of their 
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amazing vicissitudes reached the Mother-House in France and 
the brethren were ordered to abandon their foundation and 
join the Trappists at the larger establishment in Kentucky 
until a more favourable opportunity for an independent venture 
presented itself. Fancy what a blow that command must 
have been to them. They had been tried, and in a sense, 
found wanting, though, as I have said, their troubles were all 
from the outside rather than from within. They seem to have 
set resolutely to work. Trappists labour chiefly with their 
hands, you know. Lumber was to be had for the cutting. 
Most of these men were probably Bretons and had some 
knowledge of navigation. A number of rafts were constructed, 
some for the property of the Community, others for the monks 
themselves. These latter were roughly fitted up so that the 
Community might live its normal life as far as possible—they 
formed a floating monastery, as it were. Old Elspeth has given 
us a fairly good picture of part of their daily regime.”’ 

Billy Vandaleur sat up suddenly. 

“You mean ——.”’ he began incredulously. 

“Yes. When all was ready the Trappists bade farewell to 
their inhospitable abode and began to float their barges until 
they reached the river some miles above this place. Ignorance 
of the treacherous character of the streams they traversed, 
unprecedented storms and floods and other difficulties I need 
not go into here made their trip hazardous in the extreme. 
Not all survived this perilous adventure. Many of the monks 
were washed overboard, several of the rafts were lost, one 
somewhere along this part of the River, and the survivors at 
last made their way overland for the remainder of the journey 
to Gethsemane. Elspeth said that she and her master stood 
in the torrential rain after dinner, let us say about 7.30. That 
is the hour of Compline in Cistercian houses. In the midst 
of lightning flashes they saw a strange-looking barge on the 
river. It was, I fancy, one of the rafts of our poor Trappists, 
and would naturally look odd to them, since it was built in the 
French fashion and probably resembled the craft that one still 
sees plying along the Loire or the Seine. The barge was 
decorated with a huge Cross and peopled with bearded men in 
flowing white robes. Very good. AsI have said, the Trappists 
turned their rafts into a kind of floating monastery and it is 
an historical fact that they rigorously adhered to the Rule in 
their daily lives in so far as they were able. The flowing white 
robes were the choir habits of the monks, which, as you may 
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be aware, have enormous sleeves, what we would call kimono 
sleeves, and these might readily look very like wings to an 
over-wrought imagination as their wearers prostrated them- 
selves and rose again, or what is more likely, grasped for some 
support in the midst of the storm. For incredible as it may 
seem to us, I believe that those indomitable monks were 
singing their office in the regulation manner in spite of the 
weather. I suppose that after all they had gone through in 
the earlier stages of that harrowing experience, it was one to 
them whether it rained or shined. ‘ Kinda like a hymn’ old 
Elspeth described their song. The words, ‘ O clemens, O pia, 
O dulcis Virgo Maria,’ are of course a part of the Salve—the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary—which Trappists 
chant every day of their lives in addition to the ordinary 
Canonical Office. So there you are!” 

“You have certainly made out a good case,” admitted 
Renwick. ‘‘ But how extraordinary!” 

“ If true, the theory proves my earlier contention that it is 
the tendency of our weak human nature to read into events 
whatever we hope or fear to find there. We sometimes give 
outlandish personal meanings to things that would have 
happened anyway if we had never been born. Old Elspeth 
and her master saw something on the river and they thought 
it was supernatural—because they went out looking for some- 
thing supernatural. They were the victims of their pre- 
perceptions. The point is that if they stayed indoors, the 
monks would have drifted by just the same. Elspeth said 
that the whole company disappeared. No doubt the raft 
struck a rock and sank. That would account for the raft 
reported missing after it reached this stretch of the river. 
The monks with their rain-soddened and cumbersome robes 
had little chance in these turgid waters. I doubt if one 
reached the shore. Certainly not on this side of the river 
or the Merritts would have known about it. But what 
happened on the river is the least extraordinary feature of 
that strange night’s doings. To my mind, what happened 
on the shore is far more interesting. 

“‘ When Elspeth and her master left the house, they took up 
their positions under two trees. Elspeth selected a maple. 
She was looking for shelter. Old Merritt selected a poplar. 
Why? A poplar affords no shelter from the elements. I 
will tell you why he made for the poplar rather than the 
maple. It was because the former was the tallest tree at hand. 
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We hanker for antithesis. The fat man envies the thin one ; 
the dwarf envies the giant. He was like the unjust judge, 
old Elspeth said, like that old rascal in the Bible who defied 
both God and man. This wretched little creature, setting 
himself up in rebellion against his Creator, denying the very 
existence of God, standing there in the night daring Him to 
do his worst, stayed there by the poplar because he secretly 
longed to be like it, because possibly, by a process of auto- 
suggestion, in his over-weening pride, he secretly believed 
that he was like it, tall and magnificent and strong. God 
in His just wrath promptly sent him his answer. The height 
of the tree attracted the lightning, if you will, and the tree was 
struck, carrying to doom and destruction the puny mortal 
below, in the very midst of his blasphemy.” 

There was the sound of a car crunching on the gravel outside. 
The storm had abated somewhat. We all went to the windows. 
Merritt got out of the car alone. As he came within range of 
the arc-light on the veranda he seemed to have aged ten years 
within the space of an hour. We all stood in silence as-he 
entered. He walked drunkenly toward the fire and flung 
himself in a chair before it. His face was haggard and dis- 
traught. Father Trevethen moved quietly toward the tea- 
wagon and poured out a glass of water. 

“ Come, old man, steady yourself and tell us what happened,” 
he urged. 

Merritt looked uncertainly at the outstretched glass. Then 
he gulped its contents down and ran his hand across his 
forehead. 

“Old Elspeth is dead,” he said hoarsely. “‘ She died in 
my arms a little while ago. I have just taken her home. We 
should never have gone. A mad thing to do—a mad thing 
to do.” 

His mouth trembled and he bent over to poke aimlessly at 
the fire. 

“She died at the river ?’’ asked Vandaleur. 

Merritt nodded. 

“We sat interminably, directly facing the river. ‘’Twas 
right over there,’ she kept saying, ‘there where the water 
whirls funny-like. I mind it all just as plain!’ The rain 
came down in torrents, of course, and I never saw such light- 
ning. We were both terribly excited. I could sense her 
agitation at my side. We were all bundled up in our coats 
and rugs, but she began to shiver. I put my arm around her 
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and looked down at her eyes. They were glassy and staring. 
‘ Watch the river,’ she commanded hoarsely. ‘ Keep watchin’ 
the river!’ The fascination of the thing got into my blood. 
I peered out into the night quite as eagerly as she. After 
what seemed hours, I felt Elspeth’s hand grasp mine. ‘Oh, 
Neddie,’ she breathed, ‘I feel that they’re comin’ at last!’ 
The storm seemed to concentrate on our vicinity. Two great 
trees crashed in the lower garden while we waited. The 
lightning was terrific. In the midst of the thunder, I could 
make out that weak old voice in a kind of triumphant chant; 
‘ They’re comin’, they’re comin’ at last! J kin hear them 
singin’. Oh, Ned, I kin make out that tune just as plain!’ 
Her head fell against my heart. Then a thing happened. 
Something shot up between us in a kind of blinding flash. 
It was not lightning ! I—I don’t know what it was. Somehow 
I got the car turned around and brought her back to the 
cottage. Nothing could be done. She was quite dead.” 

“‘ Heart failure!” diagnosed Father Trevethen. 

“‘ Perhaps,” Merritt answered slowly. ‘‘ But as life ebbed 
out of that tired old body, something strange and electric 
seemed to flow into mine. As I say, a thing happened. I 
can’t explain it. When her head fell against my heart, it was 
as though with her dying breath she infused into it something 
that hasn’t been there for a long time, something of the 
pentecostal faith God gave her in her first vigil by the river. 
And like the fellow in the Gospel, ‘ Whereas, I was blind, now 
I see.’” 

Father Trevethen laid a sympathetic hand on his arm. 

“T am off to finish my Breviary before dinner,” he said, 
“and you, I trust, will lie down for a while. You've been 
under quite a strain.” 

There was a gleam of malice in Vandaleur’s eyes as he listened 
to their footfalls on the creaking staircase. 

“Father Trevethen was suggesting that the age of miracles 
is past ; lo and behold you, one has taken place right under his 
nose!’ he observed. 

HUGH ALLEN. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


PORTUGUESE JESUITS IN ENGLAND IN PENAL TIMES. 


N October, 1601, a band of Portuguese Jesuits, under Father 

Ferdinand Cardin, as Superior, left Lisbon for Brazil, to 
spread the Christian Faith. The missionary band comprised 
19 priests of the Society of Jesus, but, on the second day of the 
voyage, while still in the port of Lisbon, their ship was taken 
by Sir John Gilbert, who allowed eleven of them to be put on 
shore, taking eight as prisoners to England. Of these eight 
Jesuits, one died at sea, and the remaining seven were landed at 
Plymouth, on October 24th. 

When Gilbert arrived at Plymouth he notified Sir Robert 
Cecil and asked for his advice as to what was to be done with 
the seven Jesuits, “divers being desirous of them to redeem 
their friends.” Accordingly Cecil instructed William Stallenge, 
M.P., to search the ship and seize on any papers, or religious 
books or emblems; and, on November 3rd, Stallenge wrote to 
Cecil as to finding “divers pictures, bulls, Agnus Deis, cruci- 
fixes, relics, and such like popish trash,” adding that the seven 
Jesuits had been brought to the town of Plymouth, where they 
were “ at liberty to talk with any that will come to them, whereby 
it is doubted what hurt they may do with such as are without 
learning to answer them.” 

On November 13th, Sir John Gilbert wrote to Cecil that he 
had made stay of the principal Jesuit to be sent on to London, 
and requesting that a commission be appointed to examine into 
“the books and relics.’ Again, writing on November 25th, he 
states that he was ready to hand over the “principal Jesuit” 
to Mr. Stallenge, who asked for orders as to what was to be done 
with the books, also suggesting that the chief Jesuit and “ one 
other of the best of them” be detained, but that the other five 
might be permitted to return to Lisbon, to procure the redemp- 
tion of their companions “through the King or the Pope.” 

From the Hatfield Papers (our source of information for this 
short note) we learn that, on December 3rd, 1601, Father Car- 
din, S.J., wrote from Plymouth to the Rector of the Jesuit 
College, Antwerp, detailing the circumstances of the voyage, 
and adding :—‘“ The English have chosen the writer out of the 
rest to be detained as a hostage, to be exchanged for an English 
knight, whose name he does not know, who is a prisoner in 
Flanders. Prays him to induce the Archduke to effect the ex- 
change, that he may regain his liberty.” 
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Father Cardin was taken into custody by William Stallenge, 
on December 5th, and having been detained three weeks at Ply- 
mouth, was brought to London, where he was placed in the 
Gatehouse, together with his companion, Father Gaspar Alvarez, 
“who had been a schoolmaster.” 

In a letter from Father Cardin to Sir Robert Cecil, dated 
February 4th, 1602, the following extract is of interest :— 


We have lost more than 10,000 aurei, which had been subscribed 
for our use, many silk vestments, and musical instruments, four columns, 
a cross, and other silver vessels for Divine Service, many books, six 
wooden candlesticks gilt, and other things. . . . We also lost writings 
of our own in Portuguese or Latin, sermons, lives of Christ, and theo- 
logical commentaries, all of which aré now in the hands of Sir John 
Gilbert, by whose men we were captured. As religious men we have 
never done any harm to any of your people; nay more, to English in 
Portugal we have always shown kindness, bestowing alms, caring for 
the sick, freeing the captives, as they themselves declare. So now we 
beg for a like treatment, that to the loss of our goods the loss of our 
liberty may not be added. So now we pray the Queen and you that 
our property, especially our writings, may be given back to us, and 
ourselves allowed to go free, of whom there are four in prison at Plymouth, 
and two in Landon. For which I shall hold myself bound to serve all 
my life. From the prison called ‘ Gatus.’ 


Another letter from Father Cardin to Cecil, three days later, 
reveals the fact that the “knight”’ who had been imprisoned 
in Flanders, and for whose release Cecil would liberate the 
Jesuit, was Ludovick Bryskett, the friend of Spenser, and him- 
self a distinguished litterateur. Father Cardin adds :— 


It is usual with the English, when they receive something important 
from merchants or other travellers, to treat them well and let them go, 
as was done with the two Portuguese who were taken with me, yet who 
lost very little; whilst I have been detained in prison for five months. 


On September 24th, 1602, Father Cardin writes to Cecil that 
he had written to Flanders for the liberation of Ludovick Brys- 
kett, and had asked the Count of Mansfelt to agree for an ex- 
change of prisoners; and he mentioned that the bad treatment 
given to Bryskett was owing to his own imprudent behaviour. 
He concludes his letter:— I beg of you to give orders that I 
may be well treated; I am an old man, weary and infirm, and 
it would take but little to kill me.” 

After much correspondence, Father Cardin’s efforts on behalf 
of Bryskett were successful, as appears from the following letter 
which he wrote to Cecil, dated October 8th, 1602:— 


Jesus. Gracia et pax Christi. I am thankful to God that He has per- 
mitted me to win your request. I have news from Flanders that the 
Archduke has granted freedom to Ludovick Bryskett and his companion 
on condition, Ist., that I and my companion, Father Gaspar Alvarez, who 
is at Plymouth, in the keeping of Sir John Gilbert, and Hortensio Spinola 
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shall be released; 2nd., that Ludovick Brysquett and his companion shall 
pay the expenses incurred in the prison. As for my own expenses in 
prison, I hope that her Majesty and yourself will make no reprisals, but 
will not exact my expenses or those of my companion . . . If you approve 
of this, Sir John Gilbert should have orders to send my companion Father 
Gaspar Alvarez here by land. And I humbly beg that I may have fhe 
liberty of the prison that I formerly had. The Gatehouse. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Father Cardin, which had re- 
sulted in the liberation of Bryskett, Cecil sent a messenger to 
the Jesuit urging him to write to Flanders to secure the libera- 
tion of Richard Hawkins, a prisoner in Spain. This was on 
October 20th; and Father Cardin promised to do his best with 
the King of Spain, with the desired result. 

At length, on January 7th, 1603, when Hawkins had been 
liberated from Spain, and when Bryskett and his brother had 
been freed in Flanders, Father Cardin wrote a final appeal 
to Cecil in favour of his own liberation as well as that of Hor- 
tensio Spinola, “who was on the point of death in prison.” 
Probably Cecil yielded, at last, although the Hatfield Papers 
leave us in doubt, as the Calendar ends with March, 1603, on 
the death of Elizabeth. One thing is certain, poor Father Car- 
din, S.J., had endured the imprisonment of the Gatehouse from 
December sth, 1601, to January 7th, 1603. Father Gaspar 
Alvarez, S.J., his companion, had been released three months 
previously in order personally to appeal to the King of Spain 
for the release of Richard Hawkins; and, no doubt, on the 
arrival in England of Ludovick Bryskett, Father Cardin was 
permitted to say farewell to the Gatehouse. 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 


These interesting details from the recently published Hatfield 
Papers throw much light on various references, in Father 
Henry Garnet’s correspondence, to “Portingal Journey- 
men” [i.e., Portuguese Jesuits] some of whose adventures 
he retails, but for whose presence in England he does not 
account. See Father John Gerard’s “ Contributions towards 
a Life of Father Henry Garnet, S.J." THE MONTH, January 
—June, 1908. EDITOR. 


“THE ORIGIN OF BIBLICAL TRADITIONS.! 


HE prevailing theory of Semitic origins is probably some- 
what as follows. The Arabian desert was the home of the 
Semites ; hence came the Akkadians of the lower Euphrates and 


* Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, etc, (1909); The Empire of 
the Amorites (1919); A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, etc. (1922); 
various articles in journals; and now, published Sept. 7, 1923, The Origin of 
Biblical Traditions, etc. (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, Vol. XII.), New 
Haven, Yale University Press: London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Price $3.00. 
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the West-Semites of Syria-Palestine; the Westerners borrowed 
largely from the religion and the ideas of the more cultured 
Euphrateans, who themselves owed their pre-eminence to the non- 
Semitic Sumerians. An Assyriologist of the first rank, Professor 
Clay of Yale, is now devoting himself to the reversal of these 
arrangements: the Arabian origin of the Semites is improbable; 
their first known movement is from the north-west, Amurru, 
that is Syria in a wide sense, into Babylonia; Syria influenced 
Babylonian religion far more than Babylonia influenced Syrian; 
and, of course, the alleged Sumerian origin of Babylonian religion 
must be given up to the same extent that Syrian origin is as- 
serted. Such large results may have some general interest,— 
especially since the argument is really directed towards problems 
of the Old Testament. 

Professor Clay’s speculations would deserve serious con- 
sideration if it were only because a fair number of his earlier 
guesses, contested at first, have since been proved correct. Clay 
maintained in 1908 that the names and the pre-Babylonian 
dynasty of Isin prove it to have been Amoritic. A few years 
later there was published a text which stated in so many words 
that the founder of the dynasty was a man of Mari, which city 
is (just) in Amurru. This was encouraging, and later on (1919) 
appeared 7he Empire of the Amorites. A reviewer expressed 
no doubt the general scepticism when he said: “the word ‘ Em- 
pire’ is quite inexcusable, no kings’ names of those who ruled 
it being known, and no imperial city of [the ‘Amorites’] ever 
having been excavated.” But next year a Dynastic list was pub- 
lished which recorded that (in the 4th Millennium ?) an imperial 
dynasty ruled Babylonia—from Mari; and, it may be added, the 
Weld-Blundell prism, which will be published before this ap- 
pears, will establish the number of its kings. It is a fact that 
no capital of an Amurrian Empire has been dug up, and Mari has 
not been identified: but Professor Clay confidently appeals to 
the future, only regretting that Syria is still so little excavated. 
(Would not some discussion of the evidence from those Syro- 
Hittite sites which Aave been excavated be to the point? That 
of Zinjirli and of Saktjegézii, perhaps, if these are recognized as 
belonging to Amurru; and that, anyway, of Carchemish. If the 
champagne-glass period really marks the Hittite arrival there, 
the early civilization of this city—-which should exemplify that 
of the Amorite Empire—seems to have been a very poor affair). 

If we have as yet no monuments of ancient high civilization 
in Amurru—and there is little direct Aistorical evidence for it— 
with what material does Professor Clay work? Partly with per- 
sonal names, divine and human,—that is, the names of perhaps 
the majority of the great Euphratean gods and heroes, and of 
many kings are found to be not (as we thought) Sumerian but 
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Semitic, or to be specifically West-Semitic; partly also with 
the legends of Babylonia, which would commemorate old strug- 
gles with Western powers, or show signs of having grown up 
in the West. We have much confidence in the last suggestion, 
for since Clay divined that the name of Humbaba, the giant 
of the cedar-forest in the Gilgames epic, was Western, not (as 
used to be supposed) Elamite, the name has actually been found 
in a cuneiform list of West-Semitic names published by Chiera. 
(It will be gathered that Clay “euhemerizes” without fear. I 
believe that his independence will be justified—on the whole: 
but who at present, is able to believe that Ishtar was a pro- 
fligate queen of Aleppo?) 

In the last book before us the Western origin of the great 
Semitic traditions is confirmed by new arguments. Chapter ii. 
develops the following thesis. Foreign conguest, as such, had 
little or no influence on the religion of the conquered. Religion 
followed migration. The direction of migration was from 
Amurru to Babylonia (and Egypt), not conversely. Conse- 
quently Babylonian (and Egyptian) religion was influenced by 
Amoritic, not conversely. One objects, of course, that the He- 
brews migrated from Babylonia to Amurru. Two answers. It 
is an old idea of Professor Clay’s that Ur of the Chaldees is not 
Uru in Babylonia but—Mari. The suggestion is now offered, 
perhaps, with somewhat diminished confidence. Anyway, we 
are to abstract from it, for the migration of Terah was only a 
return of Aramzans to their original home. 

The other chapters deal with Biblical Traditions in specie. 
Naturally in each case their derivation from Babylonia is re- 
futed. Not that this position is rigorously implied in the general 
theory of Semitic origins: there would be no inconsistency in the 
hypothesis that the traditions in Genesis were derived ultimately 
from the West-land or [say] Palestine, yet immediately from 
Babylonian literature: it is through a detailed comparison of 
Genesis with this literature that their relations must be judged. 
The examination in Professor Clay’s chapters is not quite com- 
plete: there is no notice of the probable similarity in form 
between the opening sentence of Genesis to the openings of 
Babylonian epics; or of the likeness between Heb. wa-yehi 
ken and the-epic formula si /@ kiam; or between the schematism 
of Gen. i. and that of Zugale ud melambi nirgal; or of the ety- 
mology of Zd@. in Gen. ii. 4. 

In compensation we have a very interesting comparison be- 
tween the climatic conditions of Iraq and Syria, which suggests. 
that the creation-story need not, and the deluge-story could not, 
have originated in the former region. It has often been said 
that the Babylonian creation narratives, with their aqueous cos- 
mogonies (reflected in Genesis), are influenced by the idea of 
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the spring-sun-god’s victory over the winter floods. In that 
case they were not made in Babylonia, for the beautifully simple 
reason that the floods do not take place there in the winter, 
as the books assert, but from Marchto June. As for the Deluge, 
this is attributed to rain, not to river floods, in all the cuneiform 
references and in part of the Biblical. A Deluge of this kind 
would not happen, and could not be invented, in Iraq, where 
river-floods are terrible and rainfall very slight. Omitting much, 
I should mention one more argument for the Amoritic origin 
of the Babylonian legends of Creation and Deluge: that Amoritic 
words may still be discovered in the texts. This is the meaning 
of the remarkable title of the previous volume, 4 Hebrew 
Deluge Story in Cuneiform (1922). In the present work 
Hebrew words are shown also in the Babylonian Creation epic. 
The matter is full of interest in many ways, but its value for the 
Biblical Question may, perhaps, rather easily be exaggerated. 
What exactly would be proved by the presence of West-Semitic 
words in these texts? That the stories were composed in 
Amurru? or that the language in which they are written is derived 
from a language like that of Amurru? At most, surely, the 
latter. Probably it does in fact prove so much: but I think the 
argument would have been strengthened by some discussion of 
the possible Aradic affinities of, say, the words considered on 
pp. 175ff., for if one could compare to khaddru, su’, sakdru, 
nagbira. mana not only Heb. ‘adar, seh, sakar, gabar, mana’, 
but also (with the necessary caution) Arabic ghadara sah, sakara, 
gabara, mana‘a, evidently the argument derived from the Hebrew 
affinities is neutralized. 

The results of a chapter on Paradise and the Fall are mainly 
negative. The attempts of six Assyriologists to find a parallel 
have failed. The explorations of the distinguished engineer, 
Sir William Willcocks, have been more fortunate. He would 
locate the Garden above Hit on the Upper Euphrates: now this 
is just the region where Professor Clay hopes to find the capital 
of the West-Semites: it may be added that Siegfried Horn has 
recently suggested! that Hit is actually the ancient Mari. All 
this fits together nicely, at least, if we are searching for a Para- 
dise of West-Semites. 

There are chapters also on the Sabbath, on the antediluvian 
patriarchy (the argument here will need restatement, at /east, 
in the light of the Weld-Blundell prism), and on the Tower. 
A remark on the parallel between the codes of Khammurapi and 
Moses suggests that it may be due to the West-Semitic origin 
of Khammurapi and of his laws: the recently published pro- 
totypes of these laws are called laws of Nisaba and Khani, who 


* Zeitschr. f. Assyr. xxxiv. ('22), 1333 (Oppenheim-Kiepert, dstl. Blatt, shows 
beni Mara south of Hit to-day!) 
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would be Amorite deities, and Khammurapi himself says that 
he put into execution the laws of Aleppo (Syria). 

Heaven knows to what extent Professor Clay’s revolution will 
be successful. Meanwhile the layman will want to know to 
what extent it has received the adherence of Assyriologists. Not, 
jt must be said, to a great extent. But there are signs of a 
change. Notice especially certain conclusions in a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet of the very competent Unguad, Professor in 
Breslau.t The ancestors of the Semites come probably from 
Central or South-Eastern Europe, when they shared one speech 
with our men, the Indoeuropeans. The prehistoric Semites, then, 
entered their realm from the North. As to the early historical 
period, there was indeed an “ Amurritic Empire, once a great 
power like Babylon.” 

E. BURROWS. 





WHAT THE THIRD LATERAN COUNCIL MEANT BY “PERJURY.” 


HE Church Association, the object of which, as expressed in 

its authorized publications, is “to maintain the principles 
and doctrines established at the English Reformation and, to 
preserve the purity of Protestant worship in the Church of Eng- 
land,” 2 has secured the insertion into quite a number of news- 
papers of a not very respectful protest against the recent letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject of Reunion. 
Amongst the other comments made by the author, or authors, 
of the document in question we find a curious reference to the 
Third Council of Lateran which may suitably claim a word of 
notice here. The Archbishop, it is stated— 


has mistaken the meaning of the Lambeth Conference, which 
clearly intimated, as the Archbishop of Armagh and others have pointed 
out, that the initiation of any movement towards reunion with the Church 
of Rome must rest with her, and not with us. He has unsuspectingly 
trusted Roman assurances that the Vatican had accorded official sanction 
to the conversations. As soon as these had served their purpose of 
putting the Archbishop, and to some extent the whole Church of Eng- 
land, in a false position, the Vatican disavowed all responsibility for 
them. Such duplicity should have been anticipated in a system which 
lays down as infallible teaching in morals that oaths which conflict 
with the interests of the Church arid the institutes of the Holy Fathers 
are not to be called oaths, but rather perjuries (third Lateran Council, 
chapter 16), 


It was, of course, quite to be expected that any decision or 
utterance of a General Council, whatever its purport, would 


* Kulturfragen, Hft.1 (1923); published by the author, Prof. Dr. Unguad 
Viktoriastr. 47, Breslau 5. 

* See The Official Year‘Book of the Church of England for 1923 (S.P.C.K.), 
P. 371. 
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be characterized by the Church Association as “ infallible teach- 
ing in morals,” but it is a little surprising that when that body 
have gone so far afield as to rake up an ecclesiastical decree 
passed in the days of our own King Henry II., they should not 
have found anyone able to interpret to them the real purport 
of the Canon which they were citing. What the decree says is 
this : 

Since in all churches that which has been decreed by the greater 
and saner part of the brethren ought to be observed without delay, it 
must be accounted a very serious and reprehensible abuse that some- 
times in certain churches a few members, not moved by reason but 
only by their own wilfulness, obstruct the decisions arrived at and will 
not allow ecclesiastical order to take its course.1 Wherefore we enact 
by the present decree that, unless some reasonable cause be shown 
by the minority who have been outvoted, the constitutions which have been 
determined upon by the more numerous and saner part of the chapter 
must always prevail and be carried into effect without allowing any 
appeal. Neither can it prejudice this our decision if anyone perchance 
declare that he is bound by oath to preserve intact the customs of his 
church. For those engagements which run counter to the welfare of the 
Church and to the institutes of the Fathers are not to be regarded as 
oaths but rather as perjuries [i.e.,;wrongful oaths].(WVon enim dicenda sunt 
juramenta sed potius perjuria gue contra utilitatem ecclesiasticam et 
sanctorum Patrum veniunt instituta.) And so if anyone presume to swear 
to observe such customs as are irrational and in conflict with the sacred 
canons, let him be excluded from the Communion of the Body of our 
Lord until he has performed adequate penance.? 


We have to remember that the period was one when the 
reforms in ecclesiastical discipline initiated by such Pontiffs as 
St. Leo IX. and St. Gregory VII. were producing their effect 
upon the whole life of the Church, and when the majority of 
the members of many cathedral chapters were earnestly bent 
on correcting abuses and restoring a stricter observance of the 
Canons. Almost inevitably there would have been a certain 
minority in every chapter who wanted the old order of things 
to continue. They did not wish, for example, to be bound under 
penalties to be present in their stalls every night for Matins, 
they did not want the buffooneries and profanities of the Feast 
of Fools to be suppressed, they resented the pressure put upon 
them to discharge certain of their functions in person and not 
by deputy. There were endless matters of this kind in which 
the good sense and religious spirit of the majority saw the need 
of reform. But the malcontents objected that they had taken 
an oath to observe the customs of the cathedral church to which 
they were attached, and that the freedom they had hitherto en- 

t There is some diversity of reading here, but the genera] meaning is plain. 

2 Friedberg, Corpus Juris 11., 506, prints correctly: “ Si quis autem hujus- 
modi consuetudines, quz nec ratione juvantur, nec sacris congruunt institutis, 
jurare presumpserit, donec dignum egerit peenitentiam a perceptione sit dominici 
corporis alienus.” 
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joyed formed part of these customs. To obviate this the Council 
pronounces that an oath to perpetuate a state of things which 
was contrary to right reason and the ecclesiastical Canons was 
null and void; it was a perverse and misbegotten oath, a fer- 
jurium in fact.1 Obviously the word is here used in a rather 
loose sense, as we all constantly use it when, for example, we 
call a man “perjured” who has broken an oath which he origi- 
nally swore in good faith. He has not committed perjury, for 
he meant to keep the oath when he took it, but he is described 
as perjured because his resolution has failed him. We should 
get, I think, a fair equivalent of the antithesis intended by the 
Council if we said that the recalcitrant Canons “ were not sworn 
but forsworn.’”” One would have thought that even the Church 
Association could hardly be blind to the common sense of the 
attitude adopted by the Lateran Fathers. Or does their sec- 
retary really hold that if a ruffian was induced to take an oath 
to murder the Prime Minister, the intending assassin is bound 
in conscience, having once sworn it, to carry his fell purpose 
into effect? The Lateran Council would say that his oath was a 
perjurium, a false oath, and, é~so facto, null and void. 

It is interesting in this connection to remember that when 
the royal assent was given to the Act of Parliament for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Ireland, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria had a scruple regarding the observance of her Coro- 
nation Oath. In Westminster Abbey, on June 28th, 1838, the 
young sovereign had solemnly sworn to “ preserve inviolably the 
Settlement of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Government thereof, as 
by Law established within England and Ireland and the Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging.’”” How Her Majesty’s scruples were 
set at rest we are unable to say, but assuredly the common sense 
of the vast majority of her subjects will entirely have endorsed 
the rightfulness of the decision at which she eventually arrived. 

The only real difficulty that is to be found in the interpretation 
of the Lateran decree is due to the corrupt state of the text. 
Labbe, Mansi, Hefele, and the rest, have printed a reading which 
is certainly incorrect, and which by the substitution of the word 
irritare for jurare completely misrepresents the purport of the 
last sentence of the Canon.? Friedberg, who was not, of course, 
a Catholic scholar, has restored the true reading in his edition 
of the Corpus Juris Canonici and has thereby removed the con- 


fusion which previously existed. 
H.T. 


* It comes to this, that a promissory oath may be vitiated either objectively, 
by the matter sworn, or subjectively by the insincerity of him who swears it. 
In either case the canonists called it perjurium, a crooked oath. 

2? Mansi, Concilia, xxii., 227, prints the variants in the margin but had not 
apparently perceived that these alone yield a consistent meaning. 
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‘ Judged by its effects upon European peace, 
Peace with for which every reason, human and divine, 
Germany still A : : 
Sinflesed, urges us to strive, the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, the first anniversary of which has just 
occurred, has been from first to last as lamentable as ineffective 
—a colossal waste of productive energy, a grievous wound to 
international harmony. If it has made Germany more willing 
to pay reparations, which is doubtful, it has greatly lessened her 
capacity, and it has been and is the source of untold physical 
misery to the blameless masses of her population. America, 
ever foremost in philanthropic endeavour, is doing her best to 
relieve the situation; the lesser European States, including even 
Austria, are contributing their quota to save children from star- 
vation. The Holy Father is generous from his limited resources, 
having in vain urged the invader to take heed of charity as well 
as of justice. Yet in this country we are making no general or- 
ganized effort to relieve the distress, although caused by a policy 
which our Government has declared illegal. And on top of all 
this the British investigator has reported to the Foreign Office 
(January 21st) that the Separatist Government in the Palatinate 
is practically the creation of the French authorities—a policy 
which amounts to a distinct violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which M. Poincaré regards as so sacrosanct. Next to 
actual confiscation of German territory, which the same politician 
repudiates and which we may hope the other signatories of that 
Treaty would combine to prevent, this indirect assault on Ger- 
man sovereignty is the most serious menace to future peace 
imaginable, and we trust that the League of Nations which the 
new British Government means to make a reality will intervene 
to put an end to it. Under American and British chairmanship, 
the two commissions which are engaged on the reparations ques- 
tion are already hard at work. We hope they will at least de- 
termine in what form reparations can be made, when money is 
not available, services are refused and goods would derange the 
industries of the creditor countries. 


Events have taken their foreseen course and, 

— on January 21st, by the overthrow of the Con- 
Office. servative Government, Labour has been given 

the opportunity of assuming office and a pre- 

carious measure of power. We have always held that in a well- 
ordered State there would be no Labour Party. It is an anomaly 
to have in the region of politics a classification which is mainly 
economic. If Liberal and Conservative had, whilst in power, 
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secured justice for the labourer, then he would have been Liberal 
or Conservative according to his political views. But the worker 
has been given political freedom whilst left in economic bonds, 
and as a natural result has used his vote to secure his economic 
betterment. He has felt how incongruous it is to have a voice 
in the ruling of his country and yet to be powerless in the ruling 
of his own life. And therefore as the old parties showed no 
signs of intending to recast the old industrial system, so as to 
give him his due share of economic power, he has formed a party 
for himself. The wonder is that, having the vote, he did not 
do so long ago, but it needed the war to arouse in him a realiza- 
tion of his importance in the State, his unhealthy dependence 
on employers, his insecurity regarding subsistence—and his 
political power. And now he has come to stay, at least until 
the economic grievances under which he labours are removed. 
The old parties were willing to make him more comfortable, 
to house him better, to give him some security of employment, to 
look after his health, to do anything that would make him a 
better machine and a more valuable commodity for the capitalist. 
But they did not even conceive, much less try to bring about, 
any such change of circumstances as would enable him to acquire 
property, to have a voice in the conditions of his labour, to share 
in its profits, to have leisure for culture, to rear and provide for 
a family, to rise above the status of a wage-slave. Accordingly, 
he has formed a party which wild share his aspirations and aim 
at his ideals. It is a small party still, less than a third of the 
House, but it will grow. If the working classes, which form the 
vast bulk of the electorate, all voted Labour, it might secure 
perpetuity of power. 


, The chief characteristic of the present indus- 
— trial system, which Catholic teaching shows to 
Christian Lines. >€ largely the product of age-long usury, 
is that the ownership of the means of produc- 

tion is in the hands of a small class which is free to employ them 
for its own profit, and thus to amass wealth indefinitely, whereas 
the users of those tools are very numerous, mostly needy, with 
no certainty of employment, with little voice in its conditions, 
with no share in its profits however large, with access to few 
of the amenities of life. The Labour Government are men 
who know these facts by sad experience, who have risen to power 
by protesting against them, who are bound by their very exis- 
tence to make some attempt to remedy them. Catholics who 
deplore the evil must needs wish them well, but must also do 
all they can to prevent the suggested remedies being unChris- 
tian and therefore ineffective. ‘The problem to be solved,” 
as our Cardinal wrote when the war was drawing to its close, 
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“is to find a way of distributing the surplus wealth so that the 
poor man, manual labourer or inferior clerk, may have the addi- 
tional remuneration he so urgently needs: and the rich man no 
longer receive the heaped-up increment which he in no sense 
requires and cannot efficiently control.’ In Catholic teaching 
on justice, on the dignity of human personality, and on the sacred 
rights of the family, are to be found the principles on which 
real social reconstruction should be based. In his reaction 
against the evils of Capitalism, arising from the over-concen- 
tration of capital, the Socialist would still further concentrate 
it into the hands of an all-powerful State, and thus magnify 
those evils. It is bad enough to have, as we often have at pre- 
sent, both worker and consumer the slaves of some gigantic 
Trust, fleecing both with impunity, but to have all Trusts com- 
bined into one would destroy the last remnants of liberty. 
Happily. the advent of Labour to office and responsibility hap- 
pens on the eve of a great demonstration of Christian principles, 
organized during the past two years by zealous social workers 
of every creed. In its development, unfortunately, C.O.P.E.C.1 
has become too closely identified with non-Catholic Christianity, 
for Catholics to continue to take therein an active and public 
part, but in so far as it is a courageous attempt to restore Chris- 
tian principles to industry and public life generally, we may 
all hope and pray that Labour may profit by its activities. 
Nothing is more necessary than the extension of private property 
—‘the multiplication of small owners”’ for which Leo XIII. 
pleaded,—and some statutory regulation of fair prices, fair divi- 
dends, fair profits and fair rents. The usurer and the pro- 
fiteer are the chief obstacles to social reconstruction. Con- 
science no longer restrains them as it did, when there was but 
one Church and all men believed in her. Therefore, in default, 
the State must do what it can to protect the weak. 


The C.O.P.E.C. ideal, the Christianization of 


bed industry, is, of course, identical with that 
Contribution, Of Our own Catholic Social Guild, in whose 


text-books, notably in Devas’s Political 
Economy and Mgr. Parkinson's Social Science, are to be found 
both sound criticism of what is faulty in industrial life and a 
clear indication of the remedies in Christian principles. The 
difference is that Catholics are aiming at dringing back the 
ideals of justice which existed when Christendom was undivided 
and were perpetuated in the traditions of the Church, whereas 
others are laboriously rediscovering them. However, every 
agency which helps to right views on economics is at the mo- 
ment of the utmost value. The Government must needs make 


* The inter-denominational Conference on Politics, Economics and Citizenship. 
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experiments in various directions, and the Christian reaction 
to whatever is unsound and unjust should be immediate and 
forcible. The C.S.G. has applied Catholic principles in detail 
to the various questions of the day, and its little volume—4 
Christian Social Crusade—should prove very helpful to sound 
thinking. Our business and professional men—the Catenians, 
Knights of St. Columba, C.Y.M.S., etc.—might do signal ser- 
vice at this juncture by disseminating this booklet far and wide. 
About two years ago there arose in the business world itself 
“A National Movement towards a Christian Order of Industry 
and Commerce” of which we have heard nothing since. But 
it formulated a series of recommendations which are worth re- 
producing as indicating both the discontent aroused by the pre- 
sent spirit of industry and the mixture of what is visionary and 
disputable with what is excellent in the suggested reforms. 


1. The governing motive and regulative principle of all industry 
and commerce should be service of the community. 

2. The receipt of an income lays on the individual the duty of ren- 
dering service in accordance with his capacity. Every person 
should perform the best possible work. 

3. The receipt of an income from industry should carry with it a 
responsibility for the conditions and purpose of the industry. 

4. Any competition should be subordinated to the service of the 
community. 

5. Industry should create and develop human fellowship, and any 
practices calculated to destroy such fellowship are immoral. 

6. The value of all natural resources and of every privilege which 
owes its worth to the labour of all or to the necessities of all 
should be held and utilized for the benefit of all. 

7. Every individual man and woman is of intrinsic worth, and human 
labour cannot be regarded as a commodity. Therefore, every 
industry should be organized to provide: 

(1) As a first charge an income sufficient to maintain, in 
reasonable comfort, all engaged in it. 

(2) Provision for any special burden to which those en- 
gaged in the industry may be liable, such as undue 
fluctuations in work, sickness, etc., owing to the con- 
ditions of that industry—this in addition to any general 
provision which may be made by the State or other- 
wise. 

(3) Provision for superannuation—this in addition to any 
general provision which may be made by the State 
or otherwise. 

(4) Healthy conditions for all engaged in the industry. 

(5) Opportunities for development of personality, talents and 
self-expression. 


The first demand is obviously Utopian. To eliminate the 
motive of personal gain from commerce is impossible. But to 
restrict the amount of profit by the re-establishment of the old 
standard of the Just Price is both possible and required by 
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justice. In No. 2 we have again an unnatural condition: no 
person is obliged to do his best, even in work of his own choice. 
No. 6, again, would have to be very carefully interpreted if it 
were to escape the charge of socialism. But the whole document 
shows how far the modern order, under stress of competition 
unchecked by law or conscience, has fallen from the ideal, and 
how earnestly the Catholic citizen should support the C.S.G., 
in its efforts to enforce that ideal. 


An appeal to force argues a breakdown of 

The Railway reason, a descent to a lower plane. That is 
Strike. why war and strikes and lock-outs are always 
deplorable, even though on rare occasions they 

may be called for. They are also wasteful and uncertain in 
their effects: right may be worsted and injustice triumph. They, 
injure both sides, sometimes the victors more than the van- 
quished, and they may bring loss, discomfort, or even ruin, on 
multitudes who have no part in the quarrel. Therefore, from 
a civilized world war would be banished, and in a civilized State 
strikes and lock-outs would be unknown. How far are we from 
civilization is proved by the outbreak of a railway strike, or 
lock-out—we don't judge finally between the contestants—in the 
present desperate condition of the country’s trade, in despite 
of an elaborate tribunal of arbitration on which all parties are 
fully represented, and which actually presented a unanimous 
award. On the face of it, the railway men’s action is so un- 
reasonable, especially after the company’s offer to consider and 
relieve all “hard cases” resulting from the award— an offer 
which should have been made much earlier in the dispute—that 
one suspects some justifying cause which has not come to the 
knowledge of the public. If there is no such cause and the 
strike is motived merely by mistrust of the employers, then it 
is singularly ill-timed. The strikers might rest assured that all 
their legitimate grievances would be rectified by a Labour 
Government. Meanwhile, the public suffers—the public who 
must travel—and millions of pounds are wasted through the 
disorganization of business, and loss inflicted, not on bloated and 
merciless capitalists as the strike-leader fatuously proclaims, 
but on thousands of little investors, whose living depends on 
railway dividends. Whatever there may be in the background, 
the strikers have not justified their action on the facts as known. 
The community, by establishing Boards of Arbitration, has done 
what it could to prevent victimization and it is always willing 
to do more, and therefore to injure the community by way of 
exciting odium against the companies is an essentially barbarous 


policy. 
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The Government has come into power on the 
ee am issue of unemployment and so its chief 
domestic business must be to find work for 
the millions who are now kept alive by the 
State. We have never understood why national works like road- 
making, afforestation, reclamation of wastes, should always be 
looked upon as necessarily unremunerative or as clashing with 
private enterprise. They can hardly be more wasteful than the 
dole which is also demoralizing. Perhaps a Government which 
is not dominated by the capitalist tradition will approach the 
problem with freer minds, and devise a means whereby enter- 
prises calling for labour, and labour calling for employment 
may be brought together. Millions of houses, for instance, are 
wanted to provide the minimum of decency for millions of 
people. House-building is not all skilled work. Besides the 
brick and stone and concrete, timber and iron, slates, glass and 
tiles needed, the ground has to be cleared and drained, and foun- 
dations dug. We are told of Building Rings holding up the 
supply of necessary commodities so as to enhance prices. When 
Christian belief influenced industry such anti-civic devices met 
with short shrift. “Regraters’ and “engrossers’” and “fore- 
stallers” were occasionally hanged in the good old days, for 
their practices were deemed felonies by the law. We may trust 
a Labour Government to devise some means of bringing such 
gentry to book. Even Mr. Bonar Law, speaking in a Food 
Prices debate in March, 1915, declared that “so long as there 
were huge profits on one side and, on the other starving people, 
he would pay no regard to doctrinaire or academic principles in 
seeking a remedy.”’ Of course the profiteers proved too strong 
in this case, but the declaration is a useful precedent, for ade- 
quate housing is only second to food as a necessity of life. 


: However, if the provision of housing is handi- 

me od of capped by unprincipled combines, there is also 
Output. another obstacle just as much in need of 
remedy—the restriction of output due to 

Trade Union rules or to deliberate slackness on the workers’ 
part. The fixing of the amount of work according to the 
capacity of the slow and the weak, and the lengthening-out 
of jobs in order to maintain employment, are devices that 
directly oppose efficiency and are hardly to be reconciled with 
justice. It should be possible to protect the less efficient from 
unfair competition in other ways, and the idea that employment 
is made more certain by lingering over work in hand, thus in- 
creasing costs of production, is economically unsound. Labour 
cannot attack the abuses of Capitalism unless its own hands 
are clean. The question of housing is directly concerned with 
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unemployment; it has never yet been successfully handled by 
Government, although each successive Ministry has recognized 
its paramount importance. The country will look to its pre- 
sent rulers, who should know better than others what precisely 
complicates the problem, to put the interest of the community 
before those of the capitalist and the trade unions, and end 
an age-long scandal. 


It is to be hoped that, in view of the resolu- 
Posspects of tion unanimously adopted last year on Mr. 
Cutie T. P. O’Connor’s motion, that Catholics havea 
Education. onde, ? 7 
right to have their conscientious convictions 
respected in all schemes of State education, no attempt will 
be made by the new authorities to interfere with our children’s 
educational rights. The Labour Party in days gone by had 
“ secular education” on their programme, but through the efforts 
of Catholic members that policy has been abandoned. The 
new Education Minister was Parliamentary Secretary for Edu- 
cation in the Liberal Government before the war, but what his 
personal views are remains to be seen. We may remind him 
of a late pronouncement of his colleague, the Lord Chancellor, 
who himself has been Minister of Education. Lord Haldane, 
speaking on June 11th, 1919, to an Educational Association 
at Sheffield, declared emphatically that “the State had no busi- 
ness to put a boy or girl compulsorily into an atmosphere which 
was antagonistic to that [#.e., to the faith] of the parent. Reli- 
gious teaching must be founded on a definite doctrine ’— 
familiar truths to the Catholic, but long denied by our ene- 
mies in their zeal for an impossible uniformity. 


Protestantism cannot really be appreciated in 

a” aes this country whose genius it is, as some of 
Private Judgment. its inhabitants boast, “not to push things to 
their logical conclusions.” You have to go to 

Ireland or Canada or Australia to see “the fear of Rome” still 
clouding the minds of many otherwise rational beings. You 
have to go to the United States to see the principle of private 
judgment fully and fearlessly applied regardless of conse- 
quences. Throwing caution to the winds, some sixty bishops 
of the Episcopal Church issued in November last a Pastoral de- 
claring belief in the Creed, and especially in the Virgin Birth, 
essential in all good Episcopalians. On Protestant principles, 
they had no right to do so, a fact which was soon brought home 
to them by others who had got further down the slope of 
rationalistic negation than they had. One of their own col- 
leagues, a certain Dr. W. M. Brown, declares his unbelief in 
God Himself. “I am a bishop,” he is reported to have said,! 


* See The Catholic World, Jan. 1924, p. 548. 
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“and I disagree with my brother bishops on very definite points 
of theology. They believe in a personal God, or they say they, 
do. I don’t, and I say I don't.”” Other less advanced Modern- 
ists—Dr. Leighton Parks, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Grant, all of New 
York—are in open rebellion against their bishop’s teaching, and 
remain in their cures. They claim the right of private judg- 
ment, and they have logic on their side. The legal machinery 
of deprivation is apparently not available in the States as it 
is here, but its use in any case would be un-Protestant. A 
Church which bases its belief on creeds and documents, and 
yet has no one to give an infallible, and therefore authoritative, 
interpretation of them, cannot rightly command the assent of 
its members to any particular view. The Baptist Times apropos 
of last year’s Catholic Congress asked: 


What is this thing in Catholicism which persists through 
the ages and survives every attack to which it is exposed? 
Is it the pagan element in it, so dear to the natural man and 
older even than Christianity itself? Or is it some leaven, 
some salt of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, preserving from 
corruption what would otherwise decay? 


The question which puzzles our contemporary is easily 
answered. Paganism, which itself is corrupt, cannot act as a 
preservative, so we must fall back on the leaven of living truth, 
guaranteed by the abiding presence of the Spirit. In other 
words the Catholic Church teaches, teaches definitely, teaches 
infallibly, teaches authoritatively, and so is accorded the willing 
and reasonable obedience of all her members. 


, And therefore the Rationalists hate her. When 
Bigoted Dean Inge, H. G. Wells, Bertrand Russell, 
attacks on : : 
the Church. write about her, you can see their teeth bared 
and the foam gathering about their lips. You 
can hear the Voltairean snarl—‘ Ecrasez Vinfame.” They are 
rabid on the subject, and cease to regard reason and truth when 
dealing with it. Lately 7he Zadlet! quoted from an article 
by the last named the following disgraceful passage: 
A man who is perpetually drunk, who kicks his wife 
when she is pregnant, and begets ten imbecile children, 
is not regarded by the Catholic Church as wicked. 


Mr. Russell, on account of his services to mathematical 
science and the sincerity of his atheistic philosophy, is treated 
with respect by Catholic writers: under what evil impulse does 
he scatter mud like this? Is it because he instinctively recog- 
nizes in Catholicism a principle of life and recuperation which 


2 Issue of Jan. 12th, quoting from The Outlook. 
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overthrows his gospel of despair? He repeats over and over 
again his vile charges against the Church as if hoping that with 
repetition they might become true. Here are some specimens 
from his Prospects of Industrial Civilization, which he might 
wel! have composed in collaboration with that enlightened 
thinker, Lenin: 


Since the fourteenth century the Church has consistently 
encouraged man’s avarice and blood-lust and discouraged 
every approach to humane and kindly feeling. . . . There 
car be no doubt that at any period during the last six 
hundred years Christendom would have gained morally by 
the extinction of the Church. 


, 


Elsewhere our philosopher speaks of “the Churches"’: in any 
case it is clear that he knows little of any variety, past or present. 
The strange thing is that a man can publish books of this sort 
and yet be labelled, by journalists, a profound and brilliant 
thinker. There is hardly a line of this particular work which 
is not distorted by ignorance, passion and prejudice, so true 
is it, as the Book of Wisdom proclaims—Vani sunt omnes 
homines in quibus non subest scientia Dei. Your atheist is a 
futile person at best. 


Just a dozen years ago! we had occasion to 

An Old correct a Protestant controversialist of a par- 
Offender. ticularly ignorant and unteachable type, the 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, then a curate of Albany 

Street, who asserted that St. Augustine did not believe in the 
Real Presence, alleging in proof the passage in De Doctrina 
Christiana wherein the Saint says that we “spiritually eat and 
drink” in the reception of the Holy Eucharist, a passage which, 
of course, only means that Christ is not physically eaten, as the 
Capharnaites imagined, but that the eating (not the Presence) 
is spiritual, though real, as the Body of Christ under the Sacred 
Species is not exposed to physical action. Amongst other cor- 
roborations of his absurd view, Mr. Clarke quoted, as Catholic 
doctrine, one of the objections with which St. Thomas is wont 
to begin his articles! This shows the measure of his scholar- 
ship at that time. That it has not improved since appears from 
his repeating in the Church Times for January 11th his mis- 
representation of St. Augustine—‘ Augustine denies the Real 
Presence in any but a subjective sense,""—adding that St. John 
Chrysostom (of all men!) “expressly states that any layman can 
consecrate as well as a Peter ora Paul.”’ No reference is given, 


* Tue Montu, Feb. 1912. This and other exposures of the same writer are 
reprinted in The Antidote, Vol. II1., pp. 144 sqq. (C.T.S.). 
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none being possible, for the best-known of St. John’s works— 
“On the Priesthood "—is devoted to explaining the unique sub- 
limity of the priestly office. But for men of Mr. Clarke's men- 
tality, a misunderstood phrase, divorced from its context and 
isolated from the rest of the author's teaching, is all that they 
need to establish what they want. Our labour is lost in their 
regard, but to expose them may prevent others from being 
misled. 


When wrong forms of famous phrases become 
Tertullian imbedded in quotation-books, and works of 
Misquoted. reference, it is almost impossible to set them 
right. The correction vanishes; the error re- 
mains. That seems to be the reason why Tertullian will be 
credited to the end of time with an expression he never used 
and which misrepresents his argument—the well-known credo 
guia impossibile, which is always quoted by rationalists to show 
the depths of credulity to which believers can descend. The 
incorrect phrase lately appeared in our interesting little con- 
temporary Zhe [St. Louis] Fortnightly Review, where, how- 
ever, it was shown not to have the meaning commonly assigned 
to it. We may recall in brief what we wrote on the subject in 
July, 1906,! first quoting the original passage. Speaking of 
the Resurrection as a sample of a mystery to which ordinary 
human reason is inapplicable, Tertullian says: 


Natus est Dei Filius—non pudet quia pudendum est: 
et mortuus est Dei Filius—prorsus credibile est quia inep- 
tum est: et sepultus resurrexit—-certum est quia impossi- 
bile. (De Carne Christi, c. v.) 


The strained rhetoric needs a paraphrase to be quite intelli- 
gible, as thus: . 


The Son of God underwent birth—we are not shocked 
though, humanly speaking, we should be; the Son of God 
suffered death—it is quite credible because meaningless to 
human intelligence; and after being buried He rose again 
—it is certain because beyond human power. 


Thus Tertullian, who by the way was not a Catholic but a 
Montanist when he wrote the above, was far from asserting that 
he believed against the evidence of truth, or laying down such 
folly as the normal practice of the faithful. But since the 
paradox is a handy weapon for those who hate the Church we 
are not sanguine that it will ever cease to be used. 


® See The Antidote, Vol. 111., pp. 64 qq. (C.T\S.). 
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For some time past experts have been discuss- 
The ing in Zhe Times, in that cold-blooded scien- 
Next War! tific way experts have, the precise form aerial 
fighting will take “in the next war.” Will 
aeroplanes straightway bomb the populous cities of the enemy 
or will they first attack the enemy’s air-force? One need not be 
an expert to be very positive that no considerations of humanity 
will influence amy combatant in the next war, if the nations of 
the world are so foolish as to permit one. Once the theory 
of definite enemy forces has been abandoned for the conflict 
of entire enemy peoples, all restrictions of objective have be- 
come meaningless: any injury done to the other side, if it is 
only the blowing up of an orphan asylum, will count as a definite 
gain. Any exhibition or infliction of frightfulness will be justi- 
fied as tending to shake the enemy's morale. That is one per- 
fectly certain result of the late war, a quite logical deduction 
from the new character of warfare. And do not let us think 
that the bombing will be merely high-explosive. Poison-gases 
of terrible virulence have already been invented, far exceeding 
in efficiency anything hitherto known. And worse still, germs 
of malignant disease dropped from above will impregnate air 
and water. There will be no way of escaping unimaginable 
horrors “in the next war” except by determining that war shall 
be no more. 


An appeal, issued by a National Committee 


Champions . 
of with the support of the whole diocesan 
Christian hierarchy, must rank as of the highest impor- 


Morality. tance in the eyes of Catholics. And indeed 
the appeal for funds for Messrs. Sutherland and Wareing, the 
defendants in the Stopes Birth Control case, to carry the matter 
to the Lords, is rightly headed “7’4e moral problem of to-day.” 
The verdict in their favour pronounced by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice in March was reversed on a legal point by a majority of 
the three Lords of Appeal in August, and to that extent the 
evil propaganda which they had attacked remains sheltered by 
the law. It is this which constitutes the danger to morality 
and justifies the Committee appealing to “all right-minded 
people,” Catholic or not. If the advocacy of a pernicious, anti- 
civic as well as anti-Christian, practice is thought to be tolerated 
by the law, it will receive a great impetus, and a door be opened 
for fresh abuses. Public opinion is not sound on the matter, 
for outside the Catholic Church there is no reasoned or consis- 
tent guidance. Both doctors and clergymen lend their support 
to a practice which is equally opposed to health and morality. 
The Catholic, therefore, must, even as a citizen, exert himself 
to check this abuse and come to the aid of the protagonists in 
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the cause of Christian morality. Noted Birth-Controllers have 
confessed that the only constant and effective opposition they 
meet comes from the Catholic Church. That is because the 
Church in matters of morality knows her own mind, which is 
the mind of God. Behind her opposition are the thunders of 
Sinai—Thou shalt not! 


Catholic If one wanted to know the difference in prac- 

and Protestant tice between a teaching and a non-teaching 

Teaching on Church, he might be recommended to read two 

Birth-Control. articles on the question of Birth-Control which 

appear respectively in the December Hibdert Journal and Dublin 

Review. The Hibbert article, by a Protestant clergyman, comes 
to this conclusion. 


When, in spite of all the considerations that have been 
urged, men and women honestly believe themselves to be 
justified in the sight of God in using physical methods of 
birth-control, their consciences must be respected, and they 
must be assured that, so long as they do what they believe 
to be right, they do what is pleasing to God and may con- 
tinue to share freely in the communion of the Church. 


In other words “the Church” to which the writer belongs 
has no definite and final message to give on a primary point 
of morality. It must respect, because it cannot correct, errone- 
ous consciences. On the other hand, the Catholic priest who 
writes in the Dudlin on the “ Moral Argument against Birth- 
Control,” shows clearly that the Catholic Church has a definite 
and changeless doctrine on this point, precisely because she does 
not make, but simply (and infallibly) declares, the law of God. 
The Protestant writer seems to think that the Catholic method 
of solving hard cases in this matter, if the “counsel’’ of absten- 
tion is felt to be too difficult, is to say—“ Sin, but go to confession 
afterwards.” That, at least, is the only meaning one can extract 
from his argument on page 72. And he shows his ignorance of 
the mind of the Church by finding it “curious” that Protestants 
are more ready than Catholics to admit the justifiability of such 
practices! A long article on the same subject by the Professor 
of Moral at Glasgow University, and his wife, in the current 
Hibbert shows a better appreciation of the moral issues, but 
their final decision— We are wrong if we think that one fixed 
or simple answer can be found to the questions that arise on the 
subject ""—indicates ignorance of the essential sinfulness of the 
practice. 
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‘ It may be useful, although the elections are 
The Partisan ast history, to reflect how woefully astray all 
as o : ‘ ; 
Prophet. the political prophets went in their estimates 
of the results. The chief offender was our 
chief paper, 7he Times. It is a trivial matter, for it is the 
business of a partisan paper to give partisan views, and pre- 
dictions of success are always supposed to encourage voters; 
however, 7he Times, on December 3rd, made such an elaborate 
parade of having secured from exceptionally well-informed cor- 
respondents all over the country a strictly scientific estimate of 
political prospects, and announced with such an air of finality, as 
a result of prolonged sifting and comparing, that the Conserva- 
tive majority would stand at between 27 and 59, that its com- 
plete misconception is worth emphasizing, if only to show what 
false guides party papers are. Moreover, on the eve of the poll its 
Manchester correspondent was very scornful of Liberal chances 
there, where before the dissolution the Conservatives held seven 
out of the ten seats by substantial majorities. After saying that the 
Liberals had “ become apologetic” in anticipation of ill-success 
in their attacks upon the Conservative positions, the correspon- 
dent examines their chances in detail. “In Rusholme Mr. C. 
F. G. Masterman is being overshadowed by the Labour Com- 
munist candidate, Mr. W. Paul... . Before Mr. Paul’s on- 
slaught, Mr. Masterman’s moderate chances have wholly dis- 
appeared.” In the event Mr. Masterman turned a Conservative 
majority of 5,344 into a Liberal majority of 2,025 and secured 
more than double Mr. Paul’s votes! “ In the Hulme division,” 
the prophet continues, “the Liberal position is equally dis- 
couraging.”” There, as a matter of fact, the Conservative ma- 
jority was reduced from 4,053 to 432. Once more—* In the 
Exchange Division Sir Edwin Stockton’s return is assured.” 
Contrariwise, Sir E. Stockton was defeated, although he had 
previously held the seat by a majority of 3,771, his Liberal 
opponent beating him by 1,799. Finally—‘ In the Withington 
Division the Liberals have inspired a message which has the 
urgency and something of the fear of S.O.S.” Yet the Liberals 
there turned a Conservative majority of 670 into a Liberal ma- 
jority of 3,918. In spite, therefore, of this very optimistic fore- 
cast, the result of the election in Manchester was to deprive the 
Conservatives of six of their seven seats. Which indicates that 
the ways of voters are incalculable, and that political prophets 
are often swayed more by their desires than by the facts. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


me summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
ul articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Evolution: Transformism not taught by Fathers or Scholastics [W. L. 
Hornsby, S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, Jan., 1924, p. 19]. 

God’s Salvific Will and the Progress of Christianity [E. R. Hull in 
Examiner, Dec. 1, 8, 15, 1923). 

Mary in Prophecy ‘[Dr. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, Jan., 1924, p. 3]. 

Religion a ey instinct [Rev. H. G. Hughes in Catholic Gazette, 


Jan., 1924, Pal 
Woman, The Creation of [H. Schumacher, D.D., in Homiletic Review, 
Jan., 1924, P- 345). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 
—— not a part of the Church [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Feb. 


1924, 
Food Pioneers in Science [Canon E. Duplessy in Documentation 
Catholique, Jan. 12, 19, 1924, pp. 119, 172]. 
Folklore, Misuse of, b- . Saintyves [A. Condamin in Revue Afolo- 
eetigue, Js Jan. 1, 1924, p. 430}. 
Ty The Warship of [Rev. O. F. Dudley in Catholic Gazette, Jan., 
r04. P- 9 
Luthero-Catholicism in Germany [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Dudlin 
Review, Jan., 1924, p. 53)- 
Protestant Propaganda in Italy [Documentation Catholique Jan. 5, 1924, 
4 
P Spiritualism, Schools for [I. Hernaman in Christian Democrat, Feb., 
1924, p- 22). 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catholic Progress in Scotland [Bishop of Aberdeen quoted in 7ad/eé, 

i. 19, 1924, p- 78). 
harity between nations necessary for civilization [J. A. Ryan, D.D., in 

Catholic World, Jan. 1924, p. 33)- 

Chureh in France: Papal terms of agreement with State [Acta 
Apostolica Sedés, Jan. 18, 1924]. 

ogee The Church and {H. Thurston, S.J., in Catholic Times, Jan. 5, 
1924, p. 10 

Faith-Healing: necessary distinctions [Dr. J. J. Walsh in Catholic 
Medical Guardian, Jan., 1924, p. 16]. 

Malthusian Birth- Control, Ethics of [Fr. V. McNabb in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, Jan., 1924, p. 12]. 

Pillar-Saints and Christian Asceticism [P. Doncceur in Etudes, Jan. 20, 
1924, p. 200). 

Secret Societies, why banned by Church [T. Slater, S.J., in Catholic 
Times, Jan. 12, 1924, p- 7]. 

Shaw, G. B., The evil influence of [James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in Catholic 
World, Jan., 1924, p p- 52]. 

Suarez vindicated against misconceptions [E. Masterson, S.J., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Jan., 1924, p. 41). 








REVIEWS 


1—PASTORAL THEOLOGY' 


HERE are very few books in English on Pastoral 

Theology, though some Catholic magazines of Ireland and 
the United States treat the subject fully and carefully. We 
therefore welcome this new edition of the admirable work of 
Dr. Schulze, revised as it is and adapted to the New Code 
of Canon Law. The book under review is the third edition of 
the work. Its contents include treatment of the Sacraments, 
Sacramentals, preaching, catechizing, parochial schools, parish 
societies, confraternities, social work, missions, vocations and. 
the priest’s personal sanctification. There are full appendices 
on instructions for converts, a conference to children on the 
virtue of chastity, admonition to bridal couples, remarks on a 
pastor's duties before celebrating marriage, and six formularies 
showing how dispensations from matrimonial impediments 
should be applied for. The author is, we think, a little more 
outspoken in two of the appendices than we should be in these 
countries, though the extending propaganda of Eugenists will 
have to be met before long here also by priests in their instruc- 
tions to the young. 

This work of Dr. Schulze is the more valuable because it is 
based on an experience of ten years in the active ministry in 
the United States. He, therefore, naturally quotes freely the 
decrees of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, which, 
though legislating for special circumstances in the States, em- 
bodies great practical wisdom and pastoral guidance suitable in 
large measure to all times and places. On several matters the 
author speaks with greater severity than would, we think, be 
warranted in this country, as, for example, on dancing, theatres 
and cinemas. Such amusements may possibly be more danger- 
ous in the concrete to Catholics in the United States than they 
are here, but even so, many parents in this country are singularly 
remiss as to the kind of amusement they allow their daughters 
to frequent. We are glad to think that, on the whole, our cine- 
mas, literature, newspapers and advertisements—some exceptions 
are, of course, found everywhere—have the censorship of a 
wholesome public opinion. Nevertheless, the severe strictures 
of the author may be applied here on occasion. The chapters on 


' Manual of Pastoral Theology. By the Rev. F. Schulze, D.D. Third 
revised and enlarged edition, adapted to the Code of Canon Law. London: 
Herder. Pp. vii. 558 with index. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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the priest’s work as confessor are full of sound practical advice. 
These passages might be profitably read over many times. In 
the treatment of certain habitual sinners (vecidivi, as they are 
termed), Dr. Schulze adopts the teaching of St. Alphonsus, 
exacting some extraordinary signs of sorrow before giving ab- 
solution. There has been sufficient controversy on this point 
to render this severer attitude a matter of very doubtful necessity, 
although we must admit that character, time and place create 
such variations in human conduct that what commended itself 
to so holy and learned a confessor as St. Alphonsus was likely 
to be valid for his time, but we doubt if it is universally walid 
in view of the development of Catholic practice. We recommend 
this book very strongly. The priest’s library of Pastoral Theo- 
logy is too small, and he may spend many profitable hours with 
so practical a manual as Dr. Schulze has given us. 


2—THE VENETIAN REVOLUTION.! 


N this fourth contribution of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan to the 

history of the Italian Risorgimento he has certainly written 
in a more moderate tone than in the three volumes of unqualified 
panegyric which are devoted to the early career of Garibaldi. 
And yet one cannot divest oneself of the impression that the 
whole presentment is a partisan presentment. Of the darker 
side of the picture, of the fierce denunciations of religion and 
of the existing Government, of the violent measures contem- 
plated, if not actually employed, by the revolutionaries in the 
pursuit of their ideai of freedom, we hear little or nothing. Pro- 
bably we shall not have now to wait very long before some writer 
not less gifted and not less one-sided than Mr. Trevelyan will 
give us a history of /r/anda irredenta in which the figure of 
De Valera will be drawn in just the same heroic dimensions in 
which Manin and Garibaldi are here glorified, and in which all 
the crimes, horrors and miseries of the years of anarchy will 
be traced to one cause alone, British misrule. It is our reali- 
zation of the ease with which such a case could be made out that 
makes us profoundly distrustful of the picture set before us in 
the present volume and its predecessors. But as we have already 
remarked, the account of Manin, and the Venetian revolution 
of which he was the prime organizer, does not jar so harshly 
upon the sensibilities of those who still feel some sympathy for 
the cause of religion and authority in the years preceding 1849 
as the Garibaldi volumes have done. Mr. Trevelyan always 
writes brilliantly and interestingly and he has evidently taken 


1 Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
Pp. xvi. 284. London: Longmans, 1923. 
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a great deal of pains in collecting his materials. We do not 
doubt that the narrative of external events is substantially accu- 
rate. That he tells the truth may, for the most part, be readily 
conceded to him. The question is whether he tells the whole 
truth. Of the author’s general attitude to many religious ques- 
tions one gets an inkling in such a sentence as the following: “ At 
the beginning of May (1848), the blood of St. Januarius would 
only liquefy under strong pressure from the bourgeois National 
Guard.” The illustrations and maps add much to the interest of 
a volume which no reader will find dull. 


3—LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY? 


HERE is one thing we can say at once about this book, and 

that is that it is written in a very clear and agreeable 
Latin. We are afraid that not many will agree with the method 
in which the history of the Church is presented, though all who 
have any experience of the matter will sympathize with any 
writer who sets out to present the history of a world-wide insti- 
tution, from the beginning down to modern times, within the 
short compass of a manual. The German method is to divide the 
story into periods and then for each period to deal in turn with 
a certain range of subjects, e.g., growth, Church and State, 
heresy, etc. Archbishop Jaquet goes back to the older plan of 
taking the history of the Church century by century. The 
method, ¢.g., of Funk, is not good but many will think that 
Archbishop Jaquet’s is worse as it prevents the student getting 
a clear view of a movement which begins in one century and 
ends in another. Such a plan makes it impossible to show the 
origin of a movement and to trace out its effect, in other words 
to deal with it as a whole. 

Most manuals are clever /ours de force, which are not of great 
help to the student other than conveniently supplying him with 
a name or date. More help would probably come from a manual 
which was content to drive broad lines through the history of 
the Church, leaving many of the details which overpower the 
present text-books to the larger works. 

The author of the present manual is well informed though 
not free from mistakes. A help to the reader would have been 
at least a sparing reference to the really standard works on 
each period. 


' Prelectiones Historie Ecclesiastice in usum Scholarum. Auctore 
Dominico Jaquet, O.M.C., Archiepiscopo Salamino. Turin: Marietti. 
2 Vols. Pp.x. 562 and 469. Price, 30 lire. 
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4—BYZANTINES IN ITALY? 


HE publication of a posthumous work of Dr. Adrian 

Fortescue’s renews and increases our regret at the untimely 
demise of that ripe and painstaking scholar, the one modern 
English expert in all matters concerning the Eastern Churches, 
Orthodox and Uniate. It was well to give us this volume on the 
Uniate Eastern Churches, even though it does not deal with all 
of them but is only a fragment—a considerable fragment—of 
the fuller work the author had planned, for, under the able 
editing of Dr. George Smith of St. Edmund's, the volume pro- 
vides a complete account of the Byzantine Rite in Italy, Sicily, 
Syria and Egypt, together with a copious bibliography com- 
piled from the author’s notes. Taken in conjunction with Dr. 
Fortescue’s other works—7 he Orthodox Eastern Church and The 
Lesser Eastern Churches—the work puts within reach of the 
ecclesiastical student a fairly exhaustive record, based on travel 
and personal observation as well as on books, of that large section 
of Christianity, which dwells in Italy, East Europe and Asia, and 
which celebrates Christian worship in Greek and other Eastern 
languages, and according to rites differing from the Latin. The 
author rightly insists on the importance of these bodies, and the 
regard in which they have always been held by the Western 
Patriarch in whom is vested the Headship of the entire Church. 
The existence of different liturgies and liturgical languages is 
no prejudice to the unity of the Church but rather an illustration 
of her Catholicity, which the fact that there are uniate bodies 
corresponding with each of the schismatic groups further em- 
phasizes. The book is written in a style the lightness of which 
cannot disguise the width of reading and weight of learning 
that have gone to its composition. It deals with a state of 
affairs existing at or before the year 1917 when the author put it 
together. Accordingly it necessarily omits much which the Pope 
has done since the war to further the interests of the Uniates, 
and in other ways would have benefited by an up-to-date re- 
vision. We like to think, for instance, that Dr. Fortescue would 
have seen the propriety either of substantiating or excising some 
strictures on the conduct of the Jesuit rectors of the Greek Col- 
lege in Rome in the 17th century (pp. 157—8), which amount to 
a charge of bad faith. For the rest he has plenty to tell of the 
human rivalries caused by the intermingling of rites, and these 
petty quarrels of the past lose nothing of their comic aspect 
under his caustic pen. Dr. Fortescue criticizes freely, not only 


* The Uniate Eastern Churches: the Byzantine Rite in Italy, Sicily, 
Syria,and Egypt. By Dr. Adrian Fortescue, edited by G. D. Smith, D.D. 
London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xxiii. 244. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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the ignorance and mistakes which have characterized Anglican 
dealing with “the Eastern Church,” but also the want of tact 
and knowledge occasionally shown by the Latin authorities in 
connection with the various Uniate groups. But generally 
speaking, his advice is that of an expert, which deepens our 
sorrow that he is not with us still to guide and inspire the grow- 
ing understanding between West and East. 


5—A NEW LIFE OF SAINT IGNATIUS! 


E have great reason to be grateful to Mr. Sedgwick, if 

only for the example he has set to all non-Catholic writers 
on Jesuit affairs of divesting himself to the utmost of religious 
and racial prejudice and aiming only at the truth. The practice 
is so rare as to be very noteworthy and highly commendable. 
The engaging modesty which appears in his subtitle is charac- 
teristic of the author throughout. He is constantly reminding 
himself and his readers that modern views of life and habits 
of thought must not be taken as standards in judging other 
ages; we may add that it is because he is handicapped by his 
inculpable ignorance of the inner side of Catholicity that he finds 
jt necessary to apologize for so much. Those in the Catholic 
tradition do not need to be reminded that the spirit of asceti- 
cism, which is an essential part of her Gospel teaching, finds 
a greatly varied form of expression in various times and places, 
and may sometimes indeed offend against prudence, but is never- 
theless drawn from one only source, the love of a crucified 
Saviour. It is quite alien from fakirism, the cult of pain for its 
own sake, or to please a God who loves to see His creatures 
suffering. Mr. Sedgwick is sometimes too prone to assume that 
medizvalism is wrong and the modern mind right. If he knew 
Catholicism better he would find that the practices and ideals 
of St. Ignatius are not so outgrown as he imagines. He does, 
indeed, find them still alive in the modern Christian hero, 
Charles de Foucauld, but the latter differs only in degree, not 
in kind, from the many thousands in the Church who are seeking 
to save their lives by losing them. 

Handicapped as he thus is, Mr. Sedgwick says rightly that 
his work is merely an at/empi at an impartial biography. All 
honour to him for making it, and bringing all the resources of a 
ripe scholarship to the task. But wide reading and some skill 
in psychology cannot supply for ignorance of the whole truth. 

' Ignatius Loyola: an Attempt at an impartial Biography. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. xiii. 399. Price, 
15s. net. 
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The non-Catholic necessarily disbelieves in the divine origin and 
claims of the Church. If then it is true that the Church is the 
mouthpiece of God's revelation and the instrument of man’s sal- 
vation, the non-believer is blind to a whole range of facts essen- 
tial to forming a right estimate of God's saints. Canoniza- 
tion by the Church is, according to Catholic teaching, an in- 
fallible guarantee that its subject practised during life, and died 
in the exercise of, heroic virtue—virtue the possession of which 
though compatible with minor moral faults and the absence, it 
may be, of great intellectual gifts, implies a clear knowledge of 
man’s essential end and a steady supernatural self-sacrificing 
pursuit of it. In all that concerns the spiritual life the early, 
or medizval saint, however much the child of his age in other 
respects, far surpasses the ordinary modern Christian. Ever since 
Christ taught the ways of holiness by word and example, there 
has been no evolution in morals: He set the standard as high as 
finite effort can aspire to: every age, however enlightened other- 
wise, must look back to Him to know how the soul is to be saved 
and perfected; the one test of human excellence is likeness 
to Christ. And so Mr. Sedgwick has not been able to be im- 
partial, or rather he has tried to be impartial where he has no 
right to be. Of any saint of God it may be said—* Others abide 
our question: thou art free.” We cannot suppose them to have 
been mistaken in their moral ideals, nor to have gone seriously 
wrong in fulfilling them. To that extent it is true, as Mr. Sedg- 
wick points out, that “by the act of canonization Catholics are 
committed to eulogy,” although in no other respect. Their ideals 
being those of evangelical perfection are not open to question. 
As the work of an outsider hampered by his inadequate point 
of view, this biography is a real tour de jorce. Even those who 
know its subject best may read it with pleasure and profit. 
Allowing for his “personal equation” few students of St. 
Ignatius have been so fair-minded, painstaking, accurate and 
sympathetic, as this cultured, non-Catholic American. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

HE Church's claim that the primacy of the Pope is divinely instituted 

raises a serious difficulty for many who to-day are seekers after the 
truth. The answer to this wital question is to be found in the first records 
of Ecclesiastical Life, the Acts of the Apostles and the Letters of St. 
Paul, and Father H. Dieckmann, S.J., in his book on The Constitution of 
the Early Church (Die Verfassung der Urkirche; Verlag der Germania 
A.-G., Berlin, 1923), which he modestly styles “a little help for converts 
and those who are still waiting without the City-gates,” presents that 
answer in a clear and concise manner. Declining all controversy, the 
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author simply lets those historical documents speak for themselves, and 
gives their meaning in the light thrown upon them from the Apostolic 
Fathers and the earliest writers. To students of Theology and to those 
who are searching for truth this book should convey a clear concep- 
tion of the Church and a solid proof of the primacy of the Pope. 

We think that the object of a synopsis would be better attained by 
simply stating than by controverting the opinions of theologians. In 
fact, the name of “ synopsis”’ seems a little misleading when applied 
to two volumes, the second of which (the one before us) runs to 420 
pages, with much small print, and in which the author adopts a very 
definite attitude of his own towards the problems of the fall of man, 
the Incarnation, the Sacraments, and so forth. However, Dr. A. Sanda’s 
Synopsis Theologis Dogmatice Specialis (Herder, Freiburg: 13.00 fr.) 
gives a very full summary of the principal arguments used by theologians, 
and does endeavour to discriminate between them. 

We gather from the /mprimatur of the late Archbishop of Bombay 
that the oddly styled treatise Of Mass (B. O. and W.: 4s.), by Father 
Joseph Boland, is a reprint of an original published in India several 
years ago. To this provenance is doubtless due the transliteration of 
Greek words and phrases into Roman characters which has a queer 
unscholarly appearance. But unscholarly is the last word that is sug- 
gested by the treatment, which indeed is rather too technical for general 
reading. Theological students, however, will find much to interest them 
in this profound discussion of the Hebrew Pasch in relation to the Holy 
Sacrifice, and the clergy generally will profit by its perusal. 


HISTORICAL. 


In a recent and valuable addition to the “ Museum Lessianum”™ series 
—tLa Robe sans Couture (Beyaert: 8.00)}—Pére Charles, S.J., gives us 
a study of the German High Church movement in its very latest phases, 
from 1918 to 1923. Very similar in its cause and manifestations to its 
English counterpart, this religious movement in Germany needs to be 
interpreted with the same sympathy and insight as our own High Church 
Anglicans have happily found: those who are familiar with Father Leslie 
Walker's writings on this subject will be glad to find in this book by his 
Belgian con/rére just the same combination of qualities—sound know- 
ledge, breadth of view, above all the Christian attitude that wins and 
persuades. We wish the book a wide circulation as well among Catholics 
as among all those who have come under the influence of High Church 
principles. 

An interesting record of missionary labours in North-West Canada 
comes to us under the suggestive title of Mid Snow and Ice (B.O. & W.: 
tos. 6d.). The writer, the Rev. P. Duchaussois, is himself an Oblate of 
Mary Immaculate, and tells many a thrilling anecdote of his brother 
missioners in the far North. It is almost impossible to attempt a conse- 
cutive history of the earliest missions, owing to the lack of material, 
the pioneer priests being far too busy to keep diaries or write long 
letters. The present volume, therefore, suffers from a certain scrappiness 
and want of cohesion, although it abounds in interesting descriptions 
of Red Indian life and habits, of daring adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes. The intense cold, the long painful journeys across the ice- 
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bound land, the agony of frost-bitten limbs, and snow-blindness, and 
the haunting dread of starvation—such are the difficulties that confront 
the apostles of the North-West. But, “ Say not the struggle nought avail- 
eth, the labour and the wounds are vain,” for whereas in 1859 there was 
but one bishop in Western Canada, in 1921 there were eight dioceses 
and four Vicariate Apostolics. These figures speak for themselves, and 
prove that the brave men, “ who bore mid snow and ice the banner with 
a strange device,” have not laboured in vain. The volume is adorned 
with many excellent photographs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Archbishop Seton’s interesting Memories of Many Years 1839—-1922 
(Long: 15s. net) deals with a bygone America as well as a bygone 
Europe—an America, almost as undemocratic as Italy or Spain, which 
took pride in its British connections and looked East rather than West. 
The chief charm of these very naive reflections on a long and eventful 
life, spent in travel and in high Roman Society—an episode of ordinary 
parish life in New York State lasting about 35 years is dismissed in 
a few pages—is their unconscious revelation of character. But many 
remarkable people pass through the pages, the Archbishop has a pic- 
turesque pen, and he allows it freer play than one might expect from 
a person of his dignity. Though the chronicle contains not a few trivial 
items, on the whole it is extremely readable. ' 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The “ Orchard Series * of Catholic Classics, issued by Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, has made an excellent start by the publication 
of The Confessions of St. Augustine (5s. cloth, 7s. 6d. leather), translated 
by the old Catholic, worthy Sir Toby Mathew, and carefully corrected 
by Dom R. Hudleston, O.S.B. The format is very neat, the print small 
but clear, and the cloth binding handsome. Father Hudleston’s recension 
has successfully secured that the meaning of the Saint should be ac- 
curately rendered in language intelligible to the modern. 

His successor, in the hallowed office of Curé d’Ars, M. l’'Abbé H. 
Convert, has fulfilled a labour of love by compiling a series of extracts 
from the Blessed Vianney'’s writings and publishing them as Eucharistic 
Meditations (B. O. and W.: 3s.). The book has been well translated by 
Sister M. Benvenuta, O.P. 

In the favourite form of a thought per day, Miss K. M. Balfe has edited 
a beautiful little volume called Thoughts of St. Teresa (B. O. and W.: 
2s. 6d.), containing spiritual jewels from her v~itings, well calculated 
to encourage and inspire. 

Father Reginald Buckler, O.P., who has written so many helpful 
devotional works, adds to their number in The Life of Faith and Love 
(B. O. and W.: 2s. 6di.), a book of expositions of the practical workings 
of those great virtues in the Christian life. 

The dainty little volume of extracts from Father Bernard Vaughan’s 
Notebooks, which its compiler calls Loaves and Fishes (B. O. and W.: 
2s. 6d.) may be regarded as supplementary of Father Martindale's 
Memoir, showing something, at any rate, of the eloquence and insight 
which went to the making of a great preacher. 

Father Vaughan enters indirectly into a booklet called Christian 
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Mothers, Saviours of Society (Browne and Nolan: 6d. and ts. 3d.), 
by the Rev. Patrick Griffith, C.SS.R., for Mrs. Vaughan, of Courtfield, 
is one of the mothers whose Christian life and principles are vividly 
sketched by the author. And she finds herself amidst a noble company 
ranging from the Mother of Christ herself to the typical Irish mother. 

Father Louismet, O.S.B., so well known for his works on Christian 
piety, has had the happy idea of utilizing the glowing imagery of the 
early parts of the Canticle of Canticles to illustrate the first advances 
made by God to the soul, and has called his running commentary 
Mystical Initiation (B. O. and W.: 5s. 6d.). Like all his other books, 
this gives the author’s meaning in straightforward language: there is 
nothing misty about his mysticism, for it is constantly brought to the 
test of Catholic dogma and asceticism. Only the first five chapters of 
the Canticle are drawn on, yet a complete course of practical training 
is shown to be contained in the fire and splendour of their language. 

Father W. Robison’s new volume, called Milestones on the Way to 
Life (Herder: 6s.), deals with the special virtues—Faith, Repentance, 
Hope, Fear, etc.—the cultivation of which advances fallen man towards 
his last end. Each virtue is linked up with the career of some Scrip- 
ture personage whose character was conspicuous for it, so that the 
matter is not dealt with merely theoretically or in the abstract. 

Father Louismet’s little spiritual books on what may be called 
“Mysticism made easy” are gradually appearing in the various Euro- 
pean languages—a great testimony to their popular appeal. Miracle et 
Mystique (Téqui: 5.cofr.) and La Contemplation Chrétienne (Téqui: 
7-50 fr.) are the third and fourth of the series in French. 

Christianity the essence of civilization and Christ the inspiration of 
Christianity form the theme of an eloquent and well-planned little book, 
La Morale du Christ (Téqui: 5.oofr.), by P. Stanislas Reynaud, now 
in its second edition. 

Sage counsels as to the part which should be taken by the Christian 
mother in the studies, recreations and future careers of her young chil- 
dren may be found in the last volume, La Mére et Ses Enfants (Téqui: 
3.00 fr.), by that eloquent and copious writer, Mgr. Tissier, Bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. 

In simple yet cultured style, showing wide reading and deep thought, 
the Rev. J.M.Lelen has published, under the title of The Gospel of 
a Country Pastor (Herder: 4s. 6d.), a series of reflections, half-essays, 
half-sermons, on the life and spirit of our Lord, finding them more 
easily understood and followed in the God-made country than in the 
man-made town. 

Closely based upon the Gospel and illustrated throughout by the 
sayings and doings of Christ is the Retraite des Serviteurs de Marie 
(Téqui: 6.00 fr.), preached by the Servite Father, Pére P. M. Soulier. 
It is so fully developed as to serve admirably for private use. 

A prolific writer on spiritual subjects, Canon Millot, of Versailles, 
has recently published a series of daily readings for a month on devotion 
to Our Lady—Connaitre, Aimer, Servir la Trés Sainte Vierge (Téqui: 
5.00 fr.)}—cast in the traditional style of exposition and followed by 
illustrative anecdote. An excellent book for use during May, or indeed 
any other month. 
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The long and learned introduction furnished by Dom A. Wilmart 
of Farnborough to the Méditations et Priéres de Saint '‘Anselme (Lethiel- 
leux: 6.50 fr.), translated from the Latin by his brother Benedictine, 
Dom A. Castel, shows us that this is practically a new work, many of 
the authentic devotions of the Saint having been recently discovered, 
and others, passing under his name, shown to be spurious. Both learn- 
ing and piety have been splendidly served by the issue of this book. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The Editor of the Catholic Directory (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. net) says 
nothing in his business-like Preface as to the changes year by year in 
the volume which he issues. However, the lover of comparative statis- 
tics will find much to interest him in noting the steady advance in the 
growth of the Church as recorded in each successive year. And also 
some puzzles which remain unexplained. Why, for instance, are the 
number of children’s baptisms so low in Westminster as compared with 
some of the northern dioceses? It is pleasing to note that Secondary 
Schools have grown by sixteen, although Elementary Schools are three 
less. And—a sign that the lean years caused by the war are passing 
away—the secular clergy are more numerous by 80 than in 1923. The 
Directory should be in every Catholic household. 

Mr. Chesterton, himself a notable accession to the contents, points an 
apposite moral in the preface to the 1924 edition of the Catholic Who’s 
Who (B.0. & W.: 5s. net), by declaring “ that the thoughtful are joining 
the Church and the thoughtless are leaving it.” Hence the steady growth 
of this particular book of reference. Even so, it is not as full of “intel- 
lectuals” as it might be. The late well-known authority on naval matters, 
Mr. John Leyland, was never admitted to its pages. But on the whole 
it remains an invaluable record of Catholic activities, though its utility 
would be increased if all the addresses were brought up to date. 


LITURGICAL. 


The introduction of Rites and Ceremonies of Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, by Rev. E. J. Quigley (Gill: pp. 63), tells us that this book is “an 
attempt to make plain and easy the rites and ceremonies for the visita- 
tion of parishes, the ceremonies of Confirmation, the absolution of the 
dead, and the ceremonies for assisting a bishop at Low Mass.” We do 
not feel quite happy about the last-named function, described in nearly 
seven pages: we do not question the accuracy of the directions repro- 
duced from O’Loan, but wonder when our liturgical writers—at least 
those whose object is to make things “plain and easy” for us—will 
recognize that “the first or more worthy of the chaplains” is nearly 
always, in modern practice, a small boy just capable of serving a Low 
Mass when there is no bishop to deprive him of the power of thought! 

The assistant priest, who will generally have to do everything himself 
and direct his boys, needs to have his mind refreshed on a few points, 
such as the vesting of the bishop, the washing of hands, the use of the 
“canon episcopalis,” and he will find all he wants here, so that we may 
echo the author’s wish that the book may make for efficiency “in the 
day of visitation.” 
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POETRY. 


Several old nursery jingles have been given a more literary form 
in Boggarty Ballads (Blackwell: 2s. 6d. net), by Madeleine Nightingale, 
and illustrated with admirable woodcuts by Charles Nightingale. They 
are not too literary to suit the children for whom they are primarily 
intended. 


FICTION. 


No one knows better than Father Francis Finn how to combine the 
natural with the supernatural without either making the other unreal, 
and in his latest book, Lord Bountiful (Benziger Bros.: $1.00), we have 
a thrilling detective story, shot through with devotion to the Saints and 
the very human characteristics of a delightful Cincinnati family. In- 
cidentally, we are shown what a blessing both materially and spiritually 
a large family may be, and how little need, given Christianity and 
indeed, ordinary decent feeling, there is for vicious birth-contro]. Zord 
Bountiful, the fancy name of a hero who associates philanthropy with 
police work, will rank amongst the best of Father Finn's stories. 

The collection of stories dealing with strange supernatural or przter- 
natural experiences, which is styled Mystic Voices (B.O. & W.: 53s.), 
shows that the author, “ Roger Pater,”” presumably an assumed name, 
has a cultured literary sense and a fine vein of invention. They are all 
readable and well-constructed, and, in spite of the conventional frame- 
work in which they are cast, might well be genuine. 

A great deal of travel-experience, a considerable gift of humour 
and a keen sense of the supernatural side of things make the collection 
of stories, which Father Neil Boyton calls In God’s Country (Ben- 
ziger Bros.: $2.00), of really exceptional merit and interest. A capital 
book for school and parish libraries. 

A delicate little idyll of American Catholic life in town and country 
has been published by Mabel Farnum with the title of The Town 
Landing (Kenedy and Sons: $1.50), who gives it additional actuality 
by narrating a conversion caused by reading the life of Father W. Doyle, 
S.J. 

The well-worn theme of divorce has found another exponent in Anda 
Cantegrive, whose novel, Les Echéances (Bloud and Gay: 7 francs), 
has lately appeared. The plot is well conceived, and the dialogue easy 
and spontaneous, but the promise of the first few chapters is not ful- 
filled; the chief male character is unconvincing, and the story ends on an 
anti-climax. The book is full of admirable sentiments, but is just lack- 
ing in that force which drives them home. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Father Thomas Flynn, in Preaching Made Easy (B. O. and W.: 5s.), 
speaks from a full mind and wide experience. But the ease which it 
promises to the preacher does not come from any special secret which 
he has to disclose, but from a thorough understanding and love of the 
art. There is generally as much to unlearn as to learn in the aspirant to 
pulpit efficacy, both as regards methods of preparation and methods of 
delivery, and the author is at pains to denounce false ideals. The sum 
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of his recommendations, which are worked out in admirable detail, may 
be expressed in the old counsel, “ Have something to say rather than 
have to say something.” 

There is no need for those who are privileged to make the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land to depend on non-Catholic guide-books. At least two 
exhaustive and excellent volumes are at their disposal—La Palestine, 
Guide historique et practique (Bonne Presse: 22 or 27 fr.), which has been 
compiled by the Assumptionist Fathers who live in Jerusalem, and which 
runs to 856 pages, with 75 maps and plans, and takes in Central Syria 
and Lower Egypt, and is now in its third edition; and A Guide to the 
Holy Land (B. O. and W.: tos. 6d.) translated from the latest edition 
of the well-known Guide of Father Barnabas Meistermann. This latter 
volume seems to be better equipped with practical details than the 
former, but each has its characteristic excellence, and with either the 
pilgrim can feel quite sure of missing nothing of interest. 

Old Christmas Carols, Part I. (B. O. and W.: 3s.), edited by Sir 
Richard Terry, is a collection of carols most of which have appeared 
in slightly different form in a Protestant edition, though, of course, they 
are Catholic in origin. Some of those with Latin words have been sung 
in English for many years by our non-Catholic brethren. Perhaps the 
gem of the collection is No. 27, though one is tempted to make the 
strong syllables in the second, fourth and last lines fall on the long notes 
in the syncopated bars; there is a certain awkwardness in the arrangement 
of the words as it stands. The more familiar melody to “ A Virgin most 
pure” is likely to be preferred to that given here: the flattened seventh 
sounding rather uncomfortable to modern ears—indeed one wonders 
if it is necessary to write carol accompaniments to modes. No. 6, 
with its beautiful words, is admirably adapted to the melody. On the 
whole it is a most pleasing collection, and it will, we hope, be widely 
used by Catholic Choirs and Congregations. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The difficulties which high-class Brahmins have to encounter on con- 
version to Catholicism are well illustrated in A Great Indian Convert 
(Indian C.T.S.), by Father L. Lacombe, S.J., as also the courage and 
constancy displayed by Rao Sahib V. Mahadeva Aiyer, the subject 
of the biography and the founder of a flourishing community of Catholic 
Brahmins. 
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